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EMBERS OF THE NEW 88th Con- 
M gress gathered in Washing- 
ton, D. C., on January 9, 1963, for 
the beginning of a new session 
which will be marked by impor- 
tant action on such resource 
issues as providing for public out- 
door recreational opportunities, 
wilderness preservation, water 
pollution abatement, and manage- 
ment of fish and wildlife. 

Hosts of bills will hit the legis- 
lative hoppers as soon as the two 
Houses open for official business, 
but comparatively little will be 
accomplished until the Congress 
is “organized.” Since there likely 
will be no changes in the leader- 
ships, most of the early work is 
expected to be concentrated upon 
determining committee assign- 
ments. This procedure may take 
a considerable length of time, 
depending upon how soon the 
House resolves such key issues as 
whether the Rules Committee 
will consist of 15 or 12 members. 

Numerically, the Democrats 
continue in the majority and will 
organize the Congress. The Dem- 
ocrats out number the Republi- 
cans, 67 to 33, in the Senate and 
have the edge, 258 to 176, in the 
House with one vacancy unfilled. 
These majorities generally will be 
reflected in the constitution of 
committees, which conduct most 
of the major business. 

Even though differences be- 





Congress faced with many conservation and 


recreation bills — most of them “holdovers” 


tween party memberships in the 
88th Congress and its predecessor 
are comparatively small, major 
replacements will be necessary in 
personnel on some committees 
which deal with natural re- 
sources. The House Committee 
on Interior and Insular Affairs, 
for example, has lost seven 
members, including two subcom- 
mittee chairmen, and one addi- 
tional member may seek another 
assignment. It will be necessary 
to replace four members of the 
Senate Committee on Interior 
and Insular Affairs. The House 
Committee on Agriculture has a 
similar number of vacancies. A 
new chairman must be selected 
for the Fisheries and Wildlife 
Conservation Subcommittee of 
the House Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and_ Fisheries, 
and Mr. John D. Dingell (Mich.) 
appears a probable choice. 

Redistricting has given more 
House representation to urban 
areas and less to rural regions, 
and many observers will watch 
with interest to see how this 
development affects agricultural 
programs. 

Many of the principal conser- 
vation issues are 87th Congress 
“holdovers,” some of which nearly 
attained approval and some others 
which received scant attention. 
Here are some of the arenas 
where major conservation battles 
will be fought (no priorities 
intended) : 

Outdoor Recreation—Congres- 
sional approval will be sought for 


a new Bureau of Outdoor Rec- 
reation, already established by 
Secretarial order, and a new Land 
Conservation Fund to help State 
and Federal agencies finance out- 
door recreation programs. Pro- 
posed excise taxes and user fees 
necessary to finance the Land 
Conservation Fund will furnish 
fireworks. Other facets of the 
financing are less controversial. 

Parks, Monuments and Recrea- 
tion Areas—It is viewed as likely 
that authorizations will be sought 
for a large number of proposed 
natural area units of the National 
Park System, probably including: 
the Great Basin, Canyonlands, 
Prairie, Valle Grande and Rain- 
bew Bridge National Parks; the 
C. & O. National Historical Park; 
the Ozark Rivers, Florissant Fos- 
sil Beds, Fossil Butte, and Pov- 
erty Point National Monuments; 
the Ice Age National Scientific 
Reserve; the Oregon Dunes, Fire 
Island and Assateague Island Na- 
tional Seashores and Pictured 
Rocks, Sleeping Bear Dunes and 
Indiana Dunes National Lake- 
shores; and_ several national 
recreation areas, trailways and 
historical sites. Some of these 
proposals run afoul of plans for 
national forests, and counter-bills 
will be introduced. 

Wilderness Preservation—Bills 
to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System are expected 
to be introduced early in the year. 
The Senate Interior Committee 
likely will consider a proposal 
similar to that which the Senate 
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approved, 78 to 8, in 1961. Several 
differing versions of wilderness 
bills probably will be referred to 
the House Interior Committee, 
but consideration of any may 
await clarification of congres- 
sional-executive relationships on 
policies and administration of 
public lands. Chairman Wayne N. 
Aspinall (Colo.) has written the 
President to ask for clarification 
of these relationships before con- 
sideration of wilderness preserva- 
tion can proceed. 

Water Resources—A new ver- 
sion of the Water Resources Plan- 
ning Act is expected to be intro- 
duced. It likely will provide for 
State autonomy and State repre- 
sentation on planning groups. 
Action also may come on a Water 
Resources Research Act, provid- 
ing for grants for research. The 
preservation of some outstanding 
and unique streams as undevel- 
oped “wild rivers” for their pub- 
lic recreational values will be 
sought. 

Water Pollution Control—Even 
though a bill will be introduced to 
provide Federal grants to cities 
for separation of combined sewers, 
most interest in water pollution 
control will center upon adminis- 
tration of the Federal program. 
Congressman John A. Blatnik 
(Minn.) has said he again will 
sponsor legislation to create a 
Federal Water Pollution Control 
Administration in the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, but outside of the Pub- 
lic Health Service. Appropria- 
tions for $100 million in Federal 
grants to municipalities for waste 

(Continued on page 34) 
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Some Facts About The 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP OF FIREARMS 


By LOWELL E. KRIEG 
Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation 


1 Fea POINTS CONCERNING the pri- 
vate ownership of firearms 
need to be established right now. 

One, no responsible person—in 
or out of the firearms industry, 
sportsman or not—wants firearms 
to be freely used by criminals or 
other maladjusted members of our 
society. 

Two, by the same token, no 
responsible person should desire 
or attempt to limit the free use 
of sporting firearms by other re- 
sponsible members of that same 
society. 

Considering these two state- 
ments, certain factors in gun 
ownership should be recognized. 

A gun never killed anyone, 
robbed a bank, threatened or mo- 
lested a defenseless individual. It 
is an inanimate object that is as 
harmless as a lump of metal until 
the moment a human being pro- 
vides the energy to give it action. 

Seeking to prevent crime by 
outlawing inanimate objects some- 
times used in the commission of 
crime has never deterred the 
criminal. Witness the ineffective- 
ness of “anti-gun” laws where 
they exist; their only effect is to 
disarm the honest citizen and 
leave him at the mercy of the 
criminal who pays no attention to 
the law in question. 

It is nothing short of ridiculous 
to assume that the criminal intent 
on armed robbery will register 
his gun before he commits the 
crime. 

Our position on this matter, in- 
cidentally, is supported by a re- 
cent resolution passed by the 
National Police Officers Associa- 
tion of America. 

Penalties should fit the crime— 
and the criminal. A criminal—or 
mentally disturbed person—can 
inflict damage with any number 
of objects. As a matter of fact, a 
gun is used in a minority of cases 
involving violence. 

Outlawing the sale of firearms 


will not prevent their use by 
criminals. Most firearms used in 
crime are stolen—a great many 
from military and police arsenals 
—or smuggled into the country. 
The prohibition of the sale of fire- 
arms to private citizens in the 
United States would again accom- 
plish only one thing—the disarm- 
ing of honest men. 

It is the criminal himself who 
provides the secret to prevention 
of crime. Society is misleading it- 
self when it tries to punish a 
knife, rope, gun or the proverbial 
“blunt object.” 

There is only one way to re- 
strict the use of firearms by 
criminals: make the penalty for 
the use of guns or any deadly 
weapon in the commission of a 
crime so severe that criminals will 
be afraid to use them. In other 
words, the deterrent penalty will 
far outweigh any possible crimi- 
nal gain. The criminal is penalized 
and not the honest citizen. 


Low Accident Ratio 


Now, let’s take up the question 
of accidents. In the first place— 
just how many firearms accidents 
are there in the United States? 

According to an editorial ap- 
pearing in the Saturday Evening 
Post on Feb. 13, 1960, the fatality 
rate for all forms of accidents was 
56 per 100,000 persons in 1957. 
Motor vehicles caused 22.7 of 
these deaths, falls accounted for 
12.1, fires and explosions for 3.7 
and drowning for 3.1. The rate for 
fatal firearms accidents was only 
1.4, scarcely above the 1.2 rate 
from suffocating or choking on 
food! 

Granted a firearm is an inani- 
mate object that cannot kill of its 
own volition, what about its abuse 
and misuse by children and the 
incompetent? Again, common 
sense should dictate the answer. 
A person in authority—parent, 

(Continued on page 33) 
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NE OF THE MOST enjoyed and 
interesting of the few pleas- 

ures associated with the editorial 
chores and obligations of a Gun 
Editor is the volume and variety 
of mail from readers. Many 
shooters write regularly, and 
their friendly, newsy letters are 
like hand-clasps across the miles. 


Like those emotionally per- 
turbed souls who write Ann 
Landers, shooters have their prob- 
lems and pet peeves, too. They 
are also constantly seeking tech- 
nical knowledge and tips that will 
improve both their equipment 
and performance, as the following 
letters and replies indicate ..... 


Question: I enjoy your articles 
in FLORIDA WILDLIFE, but 
must take exception to your re- 
cent statement that an autoload- 
ing shotgun is not suitable for use 
in formal trapshooting. Was this 
an over-sight in the preparation 
of material? 

(A.0O.S.—Hollywood) 

Answer: Anyone who writes 
about guns has to stick pretty 
close to facts that apply to the 
majority of shooters and/or exist- 
ing conditions. 

Many trapshooting clubs do 
permit use of autoloaders, but 
you won't see the big time shoot- 
ers using them in serious compe- 
tition, because of the bad habit of 
autoloaders tossing out empties to 





, MUZZLE FLASHES 


Some questions and answers concerning 


guns, shooting and hunting 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


the annoyance of a shooter along- 
side. In the same vein, reloaded 
shotshells are not used at Van- 
dalia and certain other big shoots, 
although popular among local 
clubs. 

Let’s consider that the average 
shooter who takes up formal trap- 
shooting approaches the sport in 
seriousness. If a beginner is ad- 
vised or influenced to buy a gun 
that may later have restricted 
application, he isn’t going to feel 
too kindly about either his ad- 
visor or his wasted money. For 
that reason, a gun editor must 
think in terms of (1) a shooter 
being able to afford only one trap 
gun, and (2) possible use in 
national competition, where side 
ejection of fired cases from an 
autoloader usually results in 
range fire-line annoyance and dis- 
barment by supervising officials. 
On the other hand, the trapshoot- 
er—whether beginner or experi- 
enced gunner—who sticks close 
to the most popular types of guns 
used in national competition, 
won't go wrong in selection and 
application. 


Question: I believe that Id 
like a rifle with a stainless steel 
barrel. What are the advantages 
and disadvantages and probable 
cost? 

(H.S.F.—Williston) 

Answer: The primary advan- 
tage of a stainless steel barrel lies 
in its rust resisting qualities. 

Type 416 steel—a high chrom- 
ium steel with no alloying ele- 
ments—is the most common of 
stainless steel rifle barrel mate- 
rial. A blank from which a rifle 
barrel is made costs about six 
dollars more than the average 


alloy steel blank, and in finished 
form averages about 30% more in 
price. 

Stainless steel is hard to blue, 
but Marlin and other gun makers 
have mastered the process. The 
most satisfactory and pleasing of 
the ways to give a_ blue-black 
finish to the material is by the 
Black Chrome method. Home ap- 
plication is not recommended, 
even where feasible. Leave finish- 
ing of a stainless steel rifle barrel 
to the gun makers! 


Examine a Marlin Model 455 
bolt-action big game rifle — a 
model possessing a stainless steel 
barrel finished in blue-black—if 
you want to see how stainless 
steel barrels can be darkened to 
match other gun parts. 

As for wearing qualities, stain- 
less steel is harder but has only 
slightly longer barrel accuracy 
life when repeatedly punished by 
the hot, erosive gases developed 
by modern center fire rifle ammu- 
nition. 

Question: My shotgun has sev- 
eral fairly deep dents in its barrel. 
How can I remove them? 

(F.C.S.—Jacksonville) 

Answer: Dents in shotgun bar- 
rels can be pushed out by insert- 
ing smooth polished steel or hard 
fiber dent-raisers or plug gauges 
in the barrel. 

As a rule, the dent-raising 
plugs come in sets—some solid 
and others adjustable forms work- 
ing on a taper. Not only must 
plugs be of proper size, but they 
must be used with care. 

Plug sets and directions for use 
can be obtained from Frank Mit- 
termeier, Inc., 3577 East Tremont 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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If you don’t want to do the job 
yourself, Simmons Gun Special- 
ties, Inc., 504 East 18th Street, 
Kansas City 8, Missouri, can do an 
expert job. Removing dents or 
straightening barrels are gun- 
smithing services charged for on 
time-involved basis, plus re-blue- 
ing if necessary. Minimum charge 
runs about $8.00. 


Question: If you could afford 
to own only one gun, what would 
it be? I am thinking in terms of 
an all-around gun that will give 
me the most practical use. 

(C.L.D., Jr.—Tampa) 

Answer: A good grade _ shot- 
gun—preferably a 12 or 16 gauge 
pump or autoloader fitted with a 
selective choke device. For versa- 
tility, such a selection—as an all- 
around gun—cannot be beat. 

The single barrel of a pump or 
autoloader gives a single, fast- 
aligning sighting plane, combined 
with sustained firepower when 
needed. Either pump or auto- 
loader can be used by right or 
left shoulder shooter. 

With ordinary (field) velocity 
shell loads and proper choke 
setting, all types of upland and 
small game can be successfully 
hunted. Changing to high velocity 
shells and a tighter choke setting 
quickly converts the gun for prac- 
tical use in the duck blind. 

For those deer hunting trips, 
an adjustable rear peep sight can 
be fitted to the shotgun’s receiver 
and the gun sighted-in to place 
shotgun slugs to desired point of 
impact, or buckshot loads of best 
patterning size used. (Usually it 
is Size No. 1 Buck.) 

Finally, obtaining ammunition 
is seldom a problem, especially 
since most rural stores and filling 
stations now carry stocks of shot- 
shells. 

Question: I’ve always thought 
Fred Kimble invented the choke 
system of shot pattern control for 
shotguns. A friend says I am 
wrong. Am I? 

(G.L.W.—Fort Myers) 

Answer: I’m afraid you are. An 
Englishman named W. R. Pape 
successfully obtained a patent on 
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If you cannot own but one gun, make it 
a 12 or 16 gauge pump or autoloading 
shotgun fitted with selective choke device. 


choke boring in 1866, or about five 
years before Fred Kimble got 
into the act. W. W. Greener was 
another early experimenter. 

Question: A well known Flor- 
ida gunsmith was a recent speaker 
at our club. His subject was ele- 
mentary gunsmithing, including 
disassembly and reassembly of 
component parts. Several times 
he mentioned that inscribed wit- 
ness marks should match. What 
did he mean? 

(R.M.F.—Miami) 

Answer: In the assembly of 
barrel to receiver and working 
bolt components, short guide 
lines are placed on the various 
component parts. For precise as- 
sembly, these marks must align 
with each other; then barrel, re- 
ceiver, bolt lugs and extractor 
slots will have correlated align- 
ment. 

Question: I have two shotguns 
that need replacement parts. One 
is an A. H. Fox double barrel. The 
other is a fine Parker double. 
Both are made for modern smoke- 
less powder loads. None of the 
gunsmiths I have approached 
have the needed replacement 
parts. Where can parts for these 


guns be obtained? 
(P.L.B.—Savannah, Ga.) 


Answer: The Savage Arms 
Corporation, Westfield, Massa- 
chusetts, can do repair work 


and/or supply component parts 
for some of the older Fox shotgun 
models, but cannot furnish re- 
placement barrels or receivers. 

Larry Del Grego and Son, 85 
North Fifth Avenue, Ilion, New 
York, can repair and re-condition 
Parker shotguns. I have seen two 
Parker shotgun renovations by 
this gunsmithing firm; the guns 
looked and shot like new. 

Question: Where can I get 
.30M1 Carbine ammunition that 
will be legal for deer hunting? I 
like the .30M1 military model 
very much, but the full-jacketed 
war surplus ammunition avail- 
able for it cannot be used for 
Florida deer hunting. 

(E.I.H.—Belleview) 

Answer: Sporting ammunition 
for the .30M1 Carbine is now 
available from Norma Precision, 
South Lansing, New York, and 
through Norma’s nationwide 
dealer setup. The bullet incorpo- 
rated is one of 110 grains, with 
soft, expanding point. 

While the military .30M1 Car- 
bine is fun to shoot, I cannot 
recommend it for reliable killing 
of deer, although deer kills have 
been made with it. 

Question: I’m a new Florida 
resident. Last hunting season I 
had trouble finding my beagles; 
some deer hunts I looked for lost 
dogs long after dark! Any tips on 
locating lost dogs? 

(M.L.S.—Brooksville) 

Answer: First, check the pub- 
lic service dog pens if maintained 
in the area hunted, to see if some 
considerate hunter has not al- 
ready brought your dog where he 
can have food and water and be 
conveniently found by anxious 
owner. Also give Florida Wildlife 
Officers and local resident hunters 
a description of your lost dog. 

Keep in mind that many deer 
hunting dogs back-track after a 
race is over, with the idea of re- 
joining their owners. If it gets 
dark and you still haven’t found 
your dog, leave a personal gar- 
ment on the ground near where 
you last saw the dog. When you 
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Water temperature is an important 
factor often ignored by anglers. 


More facts about warm water wading. 


CHARLES WATERMAN 


HE FIRST OF THE year I learned 

that the tilapia, an experimen- 
tal fish the Florida Game & Fresh 
Water Fish Commission has been 
working with, survived Decem- 
ber’s violent cold spell. 

Introducing a new species of 
fish, animal or bird is playing with 
poison as Art Hutt pointed out in 
a fine Florida Wildlife article on 
the tilapia last December. 

Also known as the Nile bream, 
the tilapia has been under obser- 
vation for some time although the 
fisheries people are wisely with- 
holding widespread introduction 
until they know the whole story. 
Primarily a tropical fish, it’s un- 
known just how much tempera- 
ture drop the tilapia can take and 
for how long a time. Anyway they 
were still with us (over near 
Tampa) after the citrus leaves fell 
in December. 

The tilapia is primarily a veg- 
etarian and there is hope it might 
replace some of our unloved giz- 
zard shad and be a “semi-game- 
fish” to boot. It gets to weigh 
four or five pounds and will bite 
on worms. In his article, Art says 
there isn’t much dope available 
concerning the tillie’s willingness 
to take artificials but it’s primarily 
a vegetarian and such fish are 
usually pretty skittish about arti- 
ficials (Florida mullet can some- 
times be coaxed into inhaling 
small flies). The tillie isn’t likely 
to replace the bass as a tackle 
tearer. 

Well, nobody said it would and 
if it can crowd out some gizzard 
shad and afford some good bait 
fishing, more power to it and to 
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Pete Crittenden who is heading 
the project with Dingell-Johnson 
federal aid. 


But it’s a ticklish business and 
Americans have suffered all sorts 
of indignities when exotics turned 
into bums. Art Hutt thoughtfully 
reminds us of the English spar- 
row, the starling and the carp but 
it’s always worth a try because we 
got the ring-necked pheasant and 
the German brown trout by 
shouldering nature a little here 
and there. Unfortunately, Florida 
hasn’t benefited much through 
foreign introductions and has suf- 
fered considerably. Our specific 
habitat seems to be a bit hard to 
fit for desirable immigrants so I’m 
glad it’s a sharp apple like Pete 
Crittenden who’s doing the psy- 
cho-analysis on the tilapia. 


There are some striped bass 
(the salt water variety) in Flor- 
ida and the biologists have been 
a little excited about that. Maybe 
they can be introduced widely 
and will really catch on. 


The striper is a good fish and 
there’s encouragement in the fact 
that it was successfully trans- 
planted to the Pacific coast many 
years ago while remaining the 
topnotch quarry of North Atlantic 
surf fishermen. 

Of course we don’t know just 
how the striper would act if it 
became plentiful in Florida. We 
wouldn’t have the type of surf 
fishing for it that they have fur- 
ther north. However, the striper 
can survive as a landlocked fish 
under the proper conditions. It 
has been found in small numbers 








in the larger Florida rivers for 
many years. 

Stripers get big (more than 50 
pounds), strike hard and will take 
artificials. Although they don’t 
jump, they’re hard fighters and 
have long been a target for plug 
and fly casters in Chesapeake Bay. 

I'll confess that I didn’t take 
too much stock in them when I 
fished in the San Francisco area, 
mainly because everyone there 
was using cut bait and derrick- 
type tackle—but up in Oregon 
they were using lighter stuff and 
they’re doing it more now in Cal- 
ifornia. If stripers take hold 
strongly in Florida, I hope we can 
catch them with sporty methods. 
No reason why not but only time 
will tell and habitat can change 
the ways of almost any species. 

The Florida Outdoor Writers 
Association is on record as sup- 
porting introduction of the striper 
in more Florida spots—if it’s fea- 
sible biologically. 


Canal Fishing 

The South Florida canals are 
the easiest fresh water fishing in 
the state. Not only can you go 
into action a few feet from your 
car but you can watch the ex- 
perts. They can’t hide from you 
on a canal. 

The canals, most of them dug 
to provide fill for the roadways 
from which you cast, vary from 
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fresh to brackish to plain salty de- 
pendent upon location. 

Most of them are about a cast 
across, most of the Florida road 
shoulders are well trimmed and 
if you want to use a boat there 
are lots of launching ramps on 
the bigger ditches. A cartop or 
tailgate pram is fine for the small- 
er ones if you want to be afloat. 

Lots of publicity is given to the 
snook and tarpon fishing in those 
ditches. The bream and bass fish- 
ing get less attention in the press 
but are mighty good nevertheless. 

For the user of a little boat, 
there are plenty of feeder canals 
and many lakes easily available 
though invisible from the high- 
way. 

There are lots of bass in these 
spots, even though they run a 
little smaller than most lake and 
river bass. The reason is that 
most canals suffer from dry 
weather occasionally and the bass 
seldom grow to old age. 

Don’t think this is bush league 
fishing. Some of Florida’s finest 
anglers are ditch walkers and 
fisherman come from all over the 
U.S. to help them. 


Water Temperature 

Water temperature is probably 
the fishing factor most often ig- 
nored by fishermen—who are in- 
clined to go by air temperature 
instead. 

In hot weather many bass ex- 
perts bolster their reputations by 
methodically locating the coolest 
part of a lake or river and filling 
the stringer. In cold weather, they 
seek the warm spots just as assid- 
iously. 

A dozen times during my ca- 
reer I have promised myself that 
I was going to start checking 
water temperatures regularly. A 
dozen times I have given up in 
boredom after the fishing got good 
or too poor to bother with. 

The water thermometer is a 
good gadget. The one I’m using 
now (see photo) is a Taylor and 
has a little cup around the base 
of the mercury tube to hold a 
little water from whatever depth 
you want to check. You just drop 
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Big help to bass fishermen is a good 

water thermometer, such as this Taylor 

with small reservoir at low end of the 
mercury tube. 


‘er down as far as you want to 
with a piece of line and pull it 
up promptly after a decent inter- 
val. Obviously, such operations 
will help you select depth as well 
as location and time. 

It is hard to set rigid limits as 
to the temperatures at which fish 
will or won’t be active but you'll 
soon learn approximate limita- 
tions. Personally, I think the mid- 
dle seventies make a nice temper- 
ature for good Florida bass fish- 
ing. I have been told that they 
become semi-dormant around 50 
degrees. 

Well, that’s pretty chilly water 
for bass to strike well but even 
our thin-blooded Florida big- 
mouths sometimes hit at even 
lower temperatures. Last winter, 
three of us stubbornly put forth 
right after a killing frost and I 
found the Oklawaha River to be 
46 degrees. I made a loud and 
clear announcement that no bass 
would strike at that temperature, 
whereupon my wife hooked a 
small bass upon a streamer fly. 
She wanted me to eat it raw but 
fortunately it escaped. There was 
nothing sluggish in its actions. 
But it was a poor fishing day 
nevertheless. 

It is sound practice to keep a 
thermometer within reach at all 
times and use it—and make notes. 





Boating Shakes 

For every time I have actually 
broken a casting reel I’ve had one 
disabled half a dozen times by 
lost parts—generally the handle 
nut. Many other times I have 
groveled successfully for one in 
the bottom of the boat. 

Most of my outboard motor 
troubles have been the results of 
vibration that shakes important 
pieces loose. Until recently it 
wasn’t unusual to collect a hand- 
ful of odd nuts and bolts any time 
you wanted to remove the engine 
hood. Lately the builders have 
been fastening them together a 
little better. 

Missing camera screws have 
proved rather expensive on sev- 
eral occasions. 

All of this adds up to the fact 
that a small fishing boat shakes 
the stuffing out of things, even on 
fairly smooth water. 

Stowage of equipment in a 
small outboard should be handled 
with these things in mind and reel 
nuts and screws should be check- 
ed frequently. 

I seldom do this but you should. 


I am of the opinion that “Our 
World Underwater,” a recently 
published book by Bill Stephens 
of Homestead is the layman’s best 
text on skindiving. 

Most fishermen don’t have un- 
derwater ambitions. Some anglers 
have a permanent peeve against 
the bubble-makers, generally un- 
justified but sometimes the result 
of an unhappy contact with a fin- 
footed delinquent. 

When the skindiving boom was 
new, skindiver-angler feuds even 
reached the rock-throwing stage. 
I think that’s all past now with 
sensible skindivers and sensible 
skin-diving regulations. 

Although I never expect to 
meet fish on their own grounds 
myself, I am grateful for a com- 
mon-sense account of what diving 
is all about and Bill Stephens has 
provided it. I guess I am a little 
ashamed to confess how much of 
the author’s material is brand new 
to me but I certainly recommend 

(Continued on page 31) 



















1trH 103 RETRIEVERS entered 
W in the retriever field trials 
conducted by the North Florida 
Amateur Retriever Club, this 
organization chalked up a new 
record for field trial events in 
Florida. 

The two and one half day trial 
was held January 18-19-20, sanc- 
tioned by the American Kennel 
Club and conducted under their 
rules and standing recommenda- 
tions. The trial grounds located 
on the spacious farms of the 
Velda Dairy at Tallahassee, set a 
stage for field trial conditions that 
would equal or surpass any in the 
nation. 

The entry included some of the 
nation’s best retrievers, field trial 
champions, amateur field trial 
champions, Florida champions, as 
well as dogs from Canada. While 
the entry predominated in labra- 
dors, there were golden retrievers 
and a scattering of Chesapeake 
Bay retrievers, entered in the five 
stakes. 

If required to pick a top dog 
from these entered, I would have 
to say that Florida’s own amateur 
field trial champion, Mallard of 
Devil’s Garden, owned and han- 
dled by Dick Johnson of Miami 
would receive such honors on the 
basis of his second place in the 
Open All-Age and his win in the 
Amateur All-Age. 
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DOGS Hunting- Trials - Training 


By JIM FLOYD 


Champion retrievers from many 
states and Canada compete 


in North Florida Field Trials 


Open All-Age.—22 entries——Judges: Charles York, Pensacola, 
J. F. Rentz, Jacksonville. 


First Test—The first test was 
run in a field and consisted of two 
birds that were thrown one in 
front of the other to make the 
test an over and under. The first 
bird was a dead pheasant, thrown 
to land in a field of standing corn 
about seventy-five yards in front 
cf the dog. The second bird, a 
flown pheasant was shot to fall in 
standing corn about thirty yards 
in front. 

The far fall was difficult for the 
dogs to mark due to the trees 


surrounding the back of the corn 
field. As both falls were marked 
falls, the dogs were required to 
retrieve both birds without assist- 
ance from the handlers. On this 
test two dogs broke on the near 
bird, and some dogs did require 
signals from their handlers in 
locating the far bird. Twenty dogs 
returned for the second test with 
the two breaking dogs being 
eliminated. 

Second Test—The second test 
consisted of a water double 


RESULTS NFARC RETRIEVER FIELD TRIALS JANUARY 18-19-20 


OPEN ALL-AGE 

Ist FTC Black Jet XVI 

2nd AFTC Mallard of Devil’s Garden 
3rd FITC Glengarvin’s Kim 

4th Mullers Pirate of Oakridge 

JAM Black Night of Elmwood 

JAM Dee Dot's Greatford Duke 


AMATEUR ALL-AGE 

Ist AFTC Mallard of Devil’s Garden 
2nd Chessy’s Lady Joy 

3rd_—Ss— Brightleaf Rockweed 

4th FTC County of Garfield 

JAM King Buck of Woodville 

JAM Bigstone Rebel Babe 


QUALIFYING 

Ist Black Night of Elmwood 

2nd _ Bigstone Rebel Babe 

3rd DU Cap’s Ramah O’ The Northland 
4th King Buck of Woodville 

JAM Black Brook Brett 

JAM Dee Dot's Greatford Duke 


DERBY 

Ist Ardee’s Boots 

2nd Meto of Devil’s Garden 
3rd Chesareid Don Tiger 
Ath Star of Shalimar 

JAM Spook 


*JAM—Judges Award of Merit 


Lab 
Lab 
Lab 
Lab 
Lab 
Lab 


Lab 
Ches 
Ches 
Lab 
Lab 
Lab 


Lab 
Lab 
Lab 
Lab 
Lab 
Lab 


Lab 
Lab 
Ches 
Lab 
Lab 


R. S. Humphrey—Watermill, N. Y. 
Dick Johnson—Miami, Fla. 

W. K. Laughlin—Southampton, N. Y. 
Mrs. G. M. Livingston—Quitman, Ga. 
R. S. Humphrey—Watermill, N. Y. 
Parker Capps, Jacksonville, Fla. 


Dick Johnson—Miami, Fla. 

J. F. Rentz—Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. F. Rentz—Jacksonville, Fla. 

W. K. Laughlin—Southampton, N. Y. 
Ross Hannon—Tallahassee, Fla. 
Dick Cheves—Panama City, Fla. 


R. S. Humphrey—Watermill, N. Y. 
Dick Cheves—Panama City, Fla. 
Mrs. Dave Elliot, Quitman, Ga. 
Ross Hannon—Tallahassee, Fla. 
R. A. Matthew—Albany, Ga. 
Parker Capps—Jacksonville, Fla. 


W. K. Laughlin—Southampton, N. Y. 
Karen Johnson—Miami, Fla. 

Lew Carlisle—Miami, Florida 

Mike Hopkins—Tallahassee, Fla. 
Steve Roberts—Tallahassee, Fla. 
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marked fall with the first bird a 
shackled duck thrown to land in 
flooded standing corn 90 yards 
and on a right angle from the 
dog. The second shackled duck 
was thrown to land at 50 yards to 
the left and in front of the dog 
in sparse cover. 

After completing the two 
marked retrieves, the dog was 
required to retrieve a duck that 
was planted on a point of land 
across 110 yards of open water. 
In order to complete the blind 
retrieve, the dog was required to 
cross the open water and not run 
the bank. Standing flooded corn 
tc the right of the open water 
served to attract many of the dogs 
as the natural instinct of the dog 
was to hunt the cover. 

After completing the blind re- 
trieve, the dog was required to 
stay on the line and honor the 
next working retriever. This was 
a difficult test and upon comple- 
tion, only nine dogs were called 
back to compete in the third test. 

Third Test—The third test was 
relatively simple when compared 
with the second test and con- 
sisted of a marked triple on water. 
The dogs were run from a duck 
blind, however, they were able to 
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FIC Black Jet XVI, winner of the Open 

All-Age, delivers pheasant to trainer- 

handler Ray Staudinger during North 
Florida field trials. 


mark each fall. The first duck 
thrown landed at 50 yards in 
front of the blind in standing 
fiooded corn. The second duck 
thrown landed in heavy cover of 
flooded standing corn at a right 
angle from the blind at 50 yards. 
The third duck was thrown to the 
left at 60 yards to land in open 
water. 

The dogs were required to 





COON HOUND BENCH SHOW AND NIGHT HUNT 


The Northwest Florida Coon 
Hunters Association conducted 
a bench show and night hunt 
January 4-5 at Port St. Joe. The 
show and night hunt was broken 
into two categories, one for grade 


hounds and the other for regis- 
tered hounds. The bench show 
selected the best male and female 
hounds in both grade and regis- 
tered classes. 


Bench Show — Judge — H. Hazlett, Lynn Haven, Florida 


Best Female Grade 
Mary 

Best Male Grade 
Smokey 

Best Female Registered 
Shoal River Judy 

Best Male Registered 
Crow’s Big Ike 

Champion of Champions 
Bench 

Champion Bakers Lady 
Luck 


NIGHT HUNT — Registered Class 


English Coon Hound 


English Coon Hound 


Thomas A. Rogers 
Port St. Joe, Fla. 
John E. Carter 
Chipley, Florida 


Black & Tan Rudy D. Jones 
Crestview, Florida 
Bluetick C. E. Crow 
Columbus, Georgia 
Treeing E. M. Ward 
Walker Greenville, Miss. 


Ist Gulf Coast Anne—Redbone—John E. Carter, Chipley, Fla. 
2nd Sandy Creek Frosty—Bluetick—Thomas A. Rogers, Port St. Joe, Fla. 
3rd Crow's Blue Smokey Joe—Bluetick—C. E. Crow, Columbus, Ga. 


NIGHT HUNT — Grade Class 
Ist Red Redbone 
2nd Jeff Black & Tan 
2nd Ruby Redbone 
3rd Boone Treeing Walker 
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Boyce Hawkins, Panama City, Florida 
Bill Wilson, Panama City, Florida 

John E. Carter, Chipley, Florida 

W. A. Proctor, Greenville, Miss. 





retrieve and deliver the three 
ducks. All dogs completed 
with outstanding performance 
and with little or no difficulty. 
All returned for the fourth test. 


Fourth Test—The fourth test 
consisted of a land triple mark 
with a planted blind. The first 
bird, a dead pheasant, was thrown 
to land 100 yards in front of the 
dog and to fall in heavy corn 
stubble. The second bird, a live 
pheasant, was flown from the left 
and shot to fall about thirty yards 
in front of the dog. The third 
bird, a dead pheasant, was thrown 
from the right of the dog to fall 
in light cover at about 40 yards. 


Upon completing the three 
marked falls, the dog was re- 
quired to retrieve a blind planted 
in the same field where the first 
bird was thrown. The blind was 
planted about 110 yards from the 
dog. One dog had a controlled 
break on the flown pheasant, 
other dogs presented a beautiful 
display of working retrievers. 


Officers Elected 


The Panhandle Sportsmen’s 
Club elected new officers at their 
January 11 annual meeting with 
Grover Paulk taking over the 
gavel for the next year. Secre- 
tary of this raccoon hunting club 
is Bill McNeil. For information 
regarding activities you can drop 
a note to Harris W. Hazlett, 584 
Tennessee Avenue, Lynn Haven, 
Fla. 


Florida-Georgia Retriever Trials 


For the second year the Flor- 
ida Georgia Field Trial Associa- 
tion conducted a trial for member 
retrievers. The trial consisted of 
test for working retrievers and 
open class dogs. The working 
class test consisted of retrieving 
shackled quail from a hunting 
wagon, shackled pigeons from a 
dove hunting blind and water re- 
trievers with live shackled ducks. 
The Open Class included both 
water and land retrieves with 


(Continued on page 32) 





4 p O RT A valuable Florida food and game 
fish that is both looked over 
F J S Fa] | N G and overlooked 

rg eee FOR SHAD 


N A TYPICAL TV western, there 

are always the good guys and 
the bad guys. 

And there’s a similar situation 
regarding shad in Florida. 

On the villainous side are the 
gizzard shad and the threadfin 
shad, both of them rough and un- 
popular customers able to take 
over an entire lake to the detri- 
ment of the native species and to 
the sport-fishing. These undesir- 
ables live out their life cycle in 
fresh-water. 

The “good guys” include the 
American shad (Alosa_ sapidis- 
sima), Alabama shad (Alosa ala- 
bamae), and the hickory shad 
(Alosa mediocris), all sporting 
specimens valued for their roe and 
their flesh. These fish, along with 
the striper (discussed in the Feb- 
ruary 1963 FLORIDA WILDLIFE) and 
the common sturgeon—all salt- 
water fish which enter fresh-water 
to spawn—are under investigation 
by the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission in a proj- 
ect sponsored by Dingell-Johnson 
Federal Aid Funds. James M. 
Barkuloo is the project leader. 

Between the shad and the stur- 
geon, the primitive one is enjoy- 
ing the least lime-light since there 
is no extensive sport-fishing meth- 
od developed for this fish as yet. 
D-J Funds are used to advance 
those fish which can be taken by 
hook and line, so until some en- 
thusiasm and techniques are de- 


A St. Johns River angler unhooks a 
fine American Shad caught while 
trolling with spoon-type lure. 
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Photo By Wallace Hughes 


veloped for the sturgeon’s cap- 
ture, the project leader is casting 
only a casual eye on this fish. 

The common sturgeon, Acipen- 
ser oxyrhynchus, does make a 
spring spawning run into the 
rivers of western Florida in 
some numbers, however, ranging 
through the drainage systems of 
the Suwannee, Yellow, Econfina, 
Ochlockonee, and the Apalachi- 
cola. If there is a hotspot, it would 
be at the tailrace of the Jim 
Woodruff Dam. 

Other than an average weight 
of 75 to 150 pounds (sometimes 
up to 300!), you can recognize the 
sturgeon if you ever get one on 
the end of your line by its elon- 
gated snout, rows of boney plates 
along its body, and a tail in which 
the upper extention is longer than 
the lower. Unhappily for all con- 
cerned, it takes a sturgeon about 
twenty years to reach sexual ma- 
turity. Its bottom-feeding habit 
and ventral, tube-like mouth 
make it a difficult customer to 
hook legally. 

Not so with the shad, though. 
In the St. Johns, sport-fishing for 
shad started back in 1942 and is 
now a popular and highly-devel- 
oped art. Through the publicity of 
a Central Florida newspaper, shad 
fishing is “big-business” with this 
current season’s activity expected 


The Alabama Shad, common in the 
Panhandle river systems, has been 
largely ignored by fishermen. 
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to pour close to a million dollars 
into the state’s economy. 

The bulk of the shad in the St. 
Johns are the American shad (al- 
so called white shad), with about 
a 2 or 3% hickory shad population 
thrown in for good measure. 

The American shad is blue or 
blue-green on its back and upper 
sides shading into a silvery color 
below. There’s a dark spot above 
the gill cover, and commonly a 
suggestion of others in a row be- 
hind it. The bottom edge of the 
shad tapers to a sharp edge. 
Northern specimens grow bigger 
—up to 12 pounds—but the St. 
Johns sport-caught variety don’t 
get much, if at all, above the 514- 
pound mark for the simple reason 


Photos By Wallace Hughes 


Close to a million dollars flows into 

the state’s economy from increasingly 

popular American Shad sports fishing 
pursuits along the St. Johns River. 


that most of these fish die after 
spawning while the fish native 
north of North Carolina live—and 
continue to grow—to spawn again. 

The shad enter the St. Johns 
at Mayport, and those that evade 
the commercial nets there and at 
Jacksonville, Palatka, and Welaka, 
continue upriver (south) some 
160 miles to the spawning grounds, 
with about 80% of them spawning 
between the Osteen Bridge and 
Lake Harney—a stretch of the St. 
Johns directly east of Sanford. It 
takes them about 7-to-8 days to 
travel this distance. Once in the 
spawning area, they loaf along 
covering about 14% miles per day 
until the actual spawning. 

The female selects a shallow 
bar to lay her eggs—from 116,000 
to 660,000—and the male _ per- 
forms his fertilizing function. 
These eggs slowly settle to the 
bottom to be bounced along by 
the current until they hatch 
some 6-to-8 days later. The young 
spend the summer in the river, 
nibbling on insect larvae, minute 
plant growth, and as the fish grow 
bigger, on small fish and crusta- 
ceans. 

By fall, they’re about 5-inches 

(continued on next page) 
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(continued from preceding page) 
long, and at that time they leave 
the river to spend their winters 
in the deep water off the middle 
and south Atlantic coast, their 
summers and falls in the Gulf of 
Maine. 

The American shad reach sex- 
ual maturity between the third 
and the fifth year, then head up 
the river to spawn, and, if in the 
St. Johns, to complete their life 
cycle, and die. 

Fishing for shad in that area of 
the St. Johns generally east of 
Sanford has reached a height of 
sophistication. February through 
March is the best time to fish for 
them, with prime-time from mid- 
February through mid-March. 

Trolling is the accepted method 
of catching shad. On a pleasant 
Saturday or Sunday, the river 
sometimes becomes crowded to a 
point where circular traffic troll- 
ing patterns must be observed. On 
occasion, the Coast Guard is on 
hand to direct traffic, to tow boats 
with balky motors back to camp, 
and, of course, to check that safety 
regulations are observed (and this 
includes a life preserver in the 
boat for each person!). 

Successful trollers use a tan- 
dem rig, with a spoon-type lure 
on the long line and a jig-type 
lure on the dropper. Among the 
favorites used in the various com- 
binations are the No-Alibi, Re- 
flecto, Cather Spoon, Nungesser 
Spoon and Shadart. On dark days, 
the experts troll shallow; on 
bright days, they go deeper. They 
regulate the depth of the lures by 
the length of line out although 
on crowded days it is wise to use 
a ¥g-ounce keel sinker to keep 
your lure close behind the boat 
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where it is less likely to get 
tangled. 

Spinning tackle is ideally suited 
to shad fishing, but light bait- 
casting stuff works well, too. 

Once located, shad can be caught 
by casting although crowded con- 
ditions usually dictate that you 
not block traffic. 

Shad don’t hit exceptionally 
hard, but are more famed for their 
acrobatics and for their fight at 
the boat. They’ll tailwalk like a 
tarpon, twisting and turning to 
try to shed that bit of metal in 
their paper-thin mouths. Han- 
dled gently and presumably worn 
down, a shad will invariably re- 
vive at the boat and the activity 
starts again until the fish is safely 
netted. 

When a buck shad is following 
the roe shad closely, an angler 
frequently catches the pair. If the 
particular roe shad is real popu- 
lar, a deep dip of the landing net 
will sometimes capture a second 


male fish. 


The “bad-guys” of the Shad family in 

Florida include the Gizzard Shad, left, and 

the Threadfin Shad, below. Strictly fresh- 

water species, they are not edible, and 

often over-populate lakes, to the detri- 
ment of sports fishing. 





S. B. “Jim” Crowe, a_ trans- 
planted Tarheel who owns and 
operates Crowe’s Camp five miles 
east of Sanford, has had much to 
to with the promotion and the 
protection of this fish. It’s a fav- 
orite subject with him—especially 
since the low water of 1954-1955 
when he realized that the bass 
fishing in the St. Johns could be a 
here-today, gone-tomorrow prop- 
osition in his stretch of the river. 

His camp last year accounted 
for 44% of the central Florida 
newspaper contest’s catch with 
15,393 shad registered. Crowe es- 
timates he has seen over 250,000 
sport-caught shad at his camp 
since 1948. Of this number, one 
was a 514-pounder, and about 18 
weighed over 5 pounds. 

Crowe maintains that the shad 
are an ideal tourist fish—that they 
keep bankers hours. He’s sup- 
ported by the fact that the shad 
bite cooperatively at any time 
from sun-up to sundown. After 
their nighttime spawning activi- 
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ties, the fish settle back into the 
deeper holes to rest during the 
daytime, where, mean-tempered, 
they hit artificials, not from hun- 
ger, but just to be “fightin’ the 
lure,” as Crowe puts it. 

As with so many of our natural 
resources now-a-days, it is a con- 
stant battle to protect the shad 
against the inroads of “progress.” 
Shad, for example, are sensitive 
to dredging and have been pushed 
upriver to their last natural spaw- 
ing grounds from Sanford south. 
A 12-foot-deep channel from Jack- 
sonville to Sanford has practically 
eliminated shad fishing in this 
stretch, and most notably in the 
Blue Springs area. 

And the shad doesn’t respond 
to hatchery help. In the time in- 
terval between 1935 and 1950, mil- 
lions of eggs were hatched and the 
fry released—without any evi- 
dence that this supply increased 
the population in the slightest. 

Crowe’s energies are currently 
directed against the proposed 
“missile canal” linking Orlando 


Photo By Florida State News Bureau 
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and Cape Canaveral, the route of 
the proposed canal to follow the 
St. Johns right through the shad- 
spawning area. Crowe suggests 
that the canal go overland to by- 
pass this particular area and to 
avoid the ruination of the shad- 
fishing industry, which, sport- 
fishing alone considered, brings 
about $1,000,000 into the state 
each year. Crowe admits the over- 
land route would cost about $3,- 
000,000 more, but the figure is rel- 
atively insignificant compared to 
the income derived from shad 
through the years. 

Crowe, by the way, bases his 
figures on the national average 
spent by sport fishermen multi- 
plied by the fisherman days spent 
fishing for shad (30,000 man- 
days) in the area involved in the 
dredging. 

The current problem may be 
resolved by the time this article 
is printed. It is included, however, 
to demonstrate that the preserva- 
tion of a resource, even though 
worth much money to the state— 


In addition to being a “good guy” in game fishing circles, the American Shad is ex- 
cellent table fare, and the roe, shown at left, rates high with gourmets as a food 
delicacy. 
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to say nothing of the pleasures 
involved—has to be continually 
guarded, with alternatives sug- 
gested to aid in its preservation. 
Other than hoping for the best, 
the D-J funds or personnel are, of 
course, not involved in the pres- 
ent skirmish. 

But which is the worse? To lose 
an established sport fishery? Or 
to let one go awasting by not har- 
vesting it? 

That’s the case with the shad 
on Florida’s West Coast from the 
Suwannee up through the Pan- 
handle. Here the shad are almost 
entirely neglected. Barkuloo has 
found them in numbers in most 
of the major drainages, such as; 
the Suwannee River Drainage, 
where he has netted them at the 
mouths of the Sante Fe, Dead Bay 
and Withlacoochee rivers, at the 
Bellville Bridge on the Withla- 
coochee, at Alligator Pass, and at 
Fowler Bluff. 

In the Yellow River Drainage, 
shad have been netted at the 
mouth of Shoal River and % mile 
below the Oakgrove Bridge on 
Highway #2. 

The mouth of Holmes Creek in 
the Choctawhatchee River Drain- 
age has yielded some young shad 
but Barkuloo has not yet located 
the spawning areas of the adults. 

Shad were numerous in the 
creeks of the Econfina Bear Creek 
Drainage system before the Deer 
Point Dam was constructed. Bark- 
uloo predicts that stretch of water 
immediately below the dam will 
have a good potential. 

The best places to find shad on 
the West Coast and Panhandle is 
in the Apalachicola River Drain- 
age, especially at the tailrace of 
the Jim Woodruff Dam, and be- 
low the dam at the Dead Lakes 
and junction of the Chipola River 
and Chipola Cut-off 4-mile south 
of the Dead Lakes Dam. 

With the exception mentioned, 
Barkuloo has netted adults from 
all the above-mentioned areas be- 
tween February and May with the 
biggest roe shad taken between 
February and March. 

These shad are the Alabama 

(continued on page 32) 
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FLORIDA 
SPREY 


FAMILIAR SIGHT to folks who go fish- 
ing or boating on any of Florida’s 
many fresh water lakes—or _ beach- 
combing, sunbathing or fishing along the 
coasts, is the OSPREY (Fig. 1), com- 
monly known as “Fish Hawk.” The diet 
of this large member of the hawk and 
eagle family of birds consists entirely 
of fish, both fresh and salt water varieties. 
Slow-moving fish that swim close to the 
surface are the kind nearly always taken. 
It is quite a sight to watch the Osprey 
fishing — hovering on rapidly beating 
wings at a height of 25 to 100 feet over 
water, scanning the water below for a 
possible catch. Opportunity presented, 
it folds its wings and dives quickly into 
the water, feet first, to seize its finny prey. 
The force of its drop often carries it below 
the surface. Then, with vigorous action, 
it rises into the air again, shakes the 
water from its plumage, positions the fish 
head forward, and flies off to its nest or 
a nearby perch. 
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PHOTO STORY 
By WALLACE HUGHES 


The Osprey does not always 
catch a fish the first dive. It may 
take many tries before a fish is 
taken. It will also take the “easy 
way” by picking up dead fish 
thrown from boats or found 
lying along the shore. Studies of 
its food habits reveal that no 
harm is done to important food 
and game fishes. 

The large, bulky nest of the 
Osprey (Fig. 3) resembles that 
of the Bald Eagle, and many 
folks mistakenly call them “eagle 
nests.” Ospreys usually nest in 
dead trees, eagles in live ones. Its 
nest may be located over water 
or along shorelines, and at any 
height—lowdown, like atop the 
mangrove clump (Fig. 6) in the 
Everglades, or high up in a dead 
tree (Fig. 7) like in northwest 
Florida’s Lake Talquin. 

Long-winged, the Osprey has a 
wingspread of 4% to 6 feet, and 
in flight shows a characteristic 
“crook” to its wings (Fig. 4). Its 
white underparts identify it from 
the dark-breasted eagle. Its eggs 
(Fig. 5) number 2 or 3, rarely 4. 
They vary in color from white to 
buffy, marked sparingly or heavi- 
ly with dark brown. Incubation 
time is 38 days. Nearly full grown 
young Ospreys (Fig. 2) resemble 
their parents, except for distinct 
light-edges to the dark feathers 
of their wings and back. @ 
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Hunting tips for the special spring 


gobbler shooting season 





U. S. Forest Service Photo 


Wild turkey frequent old fields and open woods, 


especially during the spring strutting season. 


SPRING-TIME TURKEYS 


PRING GOBBLER HUNTING—a rela- 
tively unknown sport in Flor- 

ida—has been enjoyed by hunters 
throughout the rest of the south 
for many years. This spring 
northeastern Florida joins the 
northwest region for the special 
March 30, through April 14, 1963, 
spring gobbler hunting season. 

For nimrods not acquainted 
with this phase of spring hunting, 
including the veteran fall turkey 
hunter who hasn’t tried this par- 
ticular brand of their sport, a few 
tips are outlined. 


Turkey Woods 
One cannot recognize wood- 
lands which are inhabited by wild 
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By LOVETT WILLIAMS 


Game Management Division 


turkey simply by description of 
the land and timber itself. This is 
due to the abundance of wild tur- 
key in various parts of the state 
not limited so much by the wood- 
land quality, as by the quality of 
local timber management. 

Wild turkey survive in a vari- 
ety of situations, but thrive only 
where they receive some protec- 
tion from man and his extensive 
activities. Large swamps and dif- 
ficult terrain have offered some 
natural protection over the years, 
but conditions are such now that 
turkeys are more apt to find pro- 
tection and inhabit the upland 
areas. 

The greatest portion of better 


turkey hunting lands are now 
posted. Thus the first hurdle for 
the would-be gobbler hunter this 
spring — and becoming increas- 
ingly the most difficult—is to find 
a suitable place to hunt. Several 
Wildlife Management Areas and 
the National Forests offer good 
prospects for spring-time hunting, 
and careful local inquiry will be 
the best bet to seek out better 
turkey areas. 

Once access to a known turkey 
area is gained, a few rules con- 
cerning the birds’ habits and pref- 
erences will be helpful. For prac- 
tical purposes you may assume 
that wild turkey use the same 
range in fall and spring. Turkeys 
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use old fields and open areas the 
year-round, but old gobblers es- 
pecially like open areas during 
the strutting season. They usually 
avoid low tangles of briers and 
brush in favor of the more open 
woods and trails. These habits are 
of minor importance in the spring, 
however, when wild turkey are 
so easily located by their ener- 
getic gobbling. 


Calling Techniques 

During most of the fall and 
winter seasons turkeys seldom 
come to even the most perfectly 
executed yelping (or even other 
real turkeys) except when they 
are separated from their flocks. 
Old gobblers are next to impossi- 
ble to call up in the fall under 
any circumstances. Spring calling 
is another matter; the flocks need 
not be scattered for successful 
spring calling and old gobblers 
will readily investigate the call of 
a hen in his vicinity. 

The turkey’s gobbling serves 
two functions, to summon his 


The “gobbling” of older gobblers 
during the springtime make them 
easy to locate. 
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harem of hens for mating, and to 
advertise his presence and him- 
self as the possessor of a territory 
with its complement of hens. 

Except in spring the adult gob- 
bler takes no interest in associ- 
ating with turkeys other than a 
few old bachelors like himself, 
and pays no attention to the 
yelping of turkeys or turkey 
hunters. In the spring, he becomes 
more social minded, as evidenced 
by the function of his gobbling, 
and will then answer the calls of 
other turkeys by gobbling and 
often investigates turkey noises in 
his domain. 

Most turkey hunters already 
know how to call spring gobblers, 
without fully realizing it. The 
most often imitated turkey sound 
is the plain four or five syllable 
yelp of the adult hen. Though 
expert fall turkey calling requires 
a large vocabulary from whistling 
to squaking, the spring gobbler 
hunter can get by very nicely 
with only the simple short hen 
yelp heard in the barn yard. 


Turkey Habits 
Turkeys do most of their gob- 
bling in early morning during 








ae 


The plain four or five yelp of the 
adult hen is all it takes to attract 
a spring-time gobbler. 


March in Florida. The height of 
gobbling and mating activity var- 
ies with the advance of spring and 
there is a latitudinal difference in 
Florida, but that difference is not 
significant in the portion of the 
State which will be open this 
spring. In northern Florida they 
continue to gobble well into 
April. 


Perhaps nine-tenths of the gob- 
bling is done during the first two 
hours of morning. They usually 
gobble before leaving the roosting 
tree in the morning and continue 
for awhile on the ground while 
being visited by the hens. 


A dead give-away of the roost- 
ing location is the habit of some 
gobblers to gobble a time or two 
upon going to roost at sundown. 
This can be used to advantage by 
carefully marking the roosting 
area and returning the following 
morning before daylight to call 
him to your blind. 

Turkeys are bewilderingly ec- 

(continued on next page) 
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centric in their gobbling. Some 
seldom gobble. Some never shut 
up. There are days when all the 
toms in the woods seem to gobble 
all day long. Other days none can 
be heard. Every turkey hunter 
has his pet theory on when and 
how much gobblers gobble, and 
no doubt you will have yours 
after a spring of hunting. 


Gobblers are relatively easy to 
locate in their roosting trees in 
spring because of their noisey 
habits. Hens usually roost near 
the old tom and in predawn dark- 
ness are difficult to distinguish 
from gobblers. 


The hens which survive the 
hunter and elements all winter 
are nesting during the spring 
gobbler season and should not be 
shot, even at the risk your gob- 
bler will escape before you can 
identify his beard. Even the 
youngest gobbler has a prominent 
beard in April. Every hunter 
worth his powder has let a big 
gobbler or old buck pass rather 
than chance shooting an illegal 
hen or doe. 


Listen for gobbling in turkey 
woods at daybreak and near sun- 
down, and thus locate where he 
will roost. Slip in as near his tree 
as you dare and call him to your 


blind. 


Roosting Habits 


Both hens and gobblers select 
similar types of roosting places 
throughout the year. Gobblers 
have a greater tendency to select 
pines than do hens and young 
toms. Though the actual site may 
change from day to day, turkeys 
often roost in the same vicinity 
for weeks. More often than not, 
during the fall, a flock of young 
turkeys will roost over a pond 
or slough. 


Old gobblers use more imagina- 
tion in selecting their roosting 
sites and will frequently, espe- 
cially during gobbling time, roost 
where they are least expected. 
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The experienced turkey hunter may 

not need a blind, but the novice 

should hide himself carefully, allow- 

ing the gobbler to come in close 
as possible. 


But, in general, turkeys will roost 
along creek bottoms and in heavy 
timber. 


The most widely employed au- 
tumn technique for turkey hunt- 
ing in Florida is “roosting” a 
flock and either sneaking under 
them at dusk, or returning next 
morning under the cloak of dark- 
ness and hunting the birds out of 
the trees at dawn. In this case, 
it being fall and the turkeys not 
gobbling, the whereabouts of the 
roosting flock is learned by lis- 
tening from a vantage point for 
their noisey wing-beats at sun- 
down. 


In the spring, this method is of 
very little value since gobblers 
advertise their location by gob- 
bling. A bona fide spring flock will 
often not contain an adult gobbler 
at roosting time, although there is 
almost certainly one nearby. In 
any case, if a tom is there, he can 
be expected to gobble at day- 
break. 


Flocking Habits 


As has already been mentioned, 
adult gobblers do not consort 
with hens or younger gobblers 
except during the breeding sea- 
son. At times, they will flock with 
feeding hens, but usually the hen 
will pay only short visits to the 
old gobbler. He is left pretty 
much to himself during the rest of 
the day except for the sometimes 
company of one or more appren- 
tice young gobblers. 


The yearling tom, with beard a 
blunt four inches, is said to take 
no part in the act of mating. They 
will sometimes gobble and strut, 
but associate with hens during 
the spring more or less as a result 
of their following the old toms 
around. 

Very early in the spring, before 
the special hunting season opens, 
gobblers are frequently found in 
small groups. Usually—but not 
always—the gobbler bands have 
broken up by March and the 
breeding toms do not associate 
with others their age until the 
mating season is over. 

If the young toms in the neigh- 
borhood are not running with an 
old gobbler or two, they usually 
form a flock of their own and 
have nothing to do with hens. — 

In summary, there are basically 
three social units in the spring 
turkey population; flocks of hens- 
only when the gobblers are ab- 
sent; mixed flocks of hens and 
adult gobblers, sometimes with 
the company of one or more 
young toms which are following 
the adult gobblers; and flocks 
made up of young gobblers only. 

The social trait of primary con- 
cern to the spring hunter is the 
fact that gobblers of all ages will 
often answer and investigate the 
yelping of other turkeys. Thus 
they can be called up without first 
being scattered. 


Hunting Blinds 


The use of a specially built 
blind depends upon the hunter’s 
approach to turkey hunting. The 
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hunter who is determined not to 
budge but call the gobbler to him 
may as well build a comfortable 
blind to lessen his chances of 
being spotted by his prey. 


On the other hand, some hunt- 
ers prefer to move about while 
hunting and use whatever is 
available to hide in. By far, the 
greatest value of the blind is had 
by the nervous hunter who will 
not be still. By carefully sur- 
rounding himself with debris, 
logs, and limbs, he will be able to 
slap mosquitoes, smoke, and open 
his thermos in the concealment 


of his blind. 


Where palmetto fronds are 
available, they make very good 
blinds, used in conjunction with 
a few logs and other debris. One 
of the best blinds is a dead tree 
top with some of the branches 
rearranged to offer a maximum 
of concealment with a minimum 
of imprisonment. 


In short, a blind is only some- 
thing to hide in, but watch for 
certain drawbacks: 1) leave gun 
swinging room, 2) be sure you 
can see out well, and 3) be sure 
you can get out in a hurry. 


The hunter who can stay still 
and can spot the turkey before 
the turkey sees him hardly needs 
a blind at all. But the novice 
should hide himself carefully. 


One can be in no more helpless 
position than to be sitting so that 
the gobbler approaches from be- 
hind on the shooting shoulder 
side. A right-handed hunter can 
easily shoot to his left .. . but try 
shooting to your right while 
seated on the ground. For this 
reason, station yourself so that 
the gobbling is on your extreme 
left side, if you are right-handed. 


The uninitiated will doubtless 
wonder what special lore is con- 
nected with turkey shooting. Fact 
is, you can’t take him home with- 
out shooting him; even shooting 
is not enough: you have to kill 
him. This is the finishing touch 
to the turkey hunt that tells the 
tail. 
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The two important principles of 
turkey shooting are related to 
each other by a basic mathemati- 
cal law. Paraphrased for this il- 
lustration it can be stated that the 
more pellets you can put in the 
air, the better your chances of one 
or two of them hitting where you 
want them. This is the same rea- 
soning that prompts the turkey 
hunter to use his 12 gauge in lieu 
of his .410 in the first place. More 
pellets per shell. 


Reduced to practical turkey 
hunting terms, this means that 
the hunter has the best chance of 
killing his bird when he uses the 
smallest (thus the most pellets 
per shell) shot size available, con- 
sistent with the pellet’s mission 
of penetration. The mission of 
penetration is no great task even 
for small shot since the most vul- 
nerable organs for instant kills 
are in the turkey’s head and neck. 


Every experienced turkey hunt- 
er I know agrees and uses shot 
no larger than number 5’s. Most 
use 6’s and many use 744’s. The 
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To bag that spring-time gobbler, 
the correct gun and shell is all im- 
portant. 





point of aim is always the head 
and upper neck, with the shot- 
gun the largest gauge on hand. 

The rifle is not a popular 
weapon for wild turkey in Flor- 
ida, but it can be very effective 
in the hands of a good hunter. It 
is not recommended for new tur- 
key hunters. 

Unless the head is the target, 
the regular .22 rimfire is too small 
for turkeys; most deer rifles are 
too large. The .22 hornet is good 
and the .22 rimfire magnum is 
nearly perfect. The rule for the 
rifle shooter is that you can’t 
shoot too high—the higher the 
better. The cleanest kill with the 
rifle is achieved with a_ shot 
through the back. 

It is not likely with the turkey 
having the stamina it does, that 
any hunter will take home every 
cne he shoots at. The easy-going, 
confident, expert turkey hunter 
will cripple very few, and those 
he does cripple, he’ll usually find. 

Never pull the trigger until 
you’re sure of a kill. Never shoot 
until your turkey has approached 
as near as he will come. Never 
give up the search when you 
think you’ve hit him. 

After you shoot at a turkey, if 
he manages to take wing, care- 
fully note his exact course and 
follow in that direction searching 
for at least a quarter-mile. Tur- 
keys usually fly a nearly straight 
course from the point of flush. A 
compass is useful in following up 
a turkey. 

When a shot-at turkey takes 
wing, watch for dangling legs. A 
turkey cannot fly far and one 
with a broken leg cannot land in 
trees or run on the ground. One 
so crippled is out there for you to 
find. He may hide still in a 
stump hole or clump of bushes, 
but a careful straight line search 
will find him for you. When his 
only injury is a broken wing, you 
cannot catch him on the ground. 
So if he manages to stand up, 
shoot again and shoot quick! @ 


Complete spring gobbler hunting season 


dates and regulations can be found on 
Page 28. 
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Looking over the Yacht Basin at Fort Myers. 


PART 2 
Fort Myers, Sanibel Island, 


FLORIDA 
BOATING 





Naples, Marco Island, Everglades City, 





D HANSEN IS NOT ONLY a fine 

dock master ... he’s an ex- 
cellent weather prophet. Sure 
enough, as he had predicted the 
evening before, the weather 
moved in and the next day we 
saw nothing but rain. Careful 
Charlie took advantage of the op- 
portunity to have the _ props 
replaced. 


In a way, it was a blessing in 
disguise, as most Florida summer 
rains are. In the first place, the 
steady precipitation caused the 
weather to stay on a very com- 
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Ten Thousand Islands to Flamingo 


ADVENTURE 


fortable, cool side. And secondly, 
in between the showers, we got 
a chance to look around Fort 
Myers. 

Rain or shine, while you’re in 
this city, you should take the ex- 
tra day or so to look around. It’s 
a beautiful spot, typically tropical 
with long lines of graceful palm 
trees, and a city with enough size 
(around 25,000) to offer all the 
latest conveniences, from super 
markets to super service stations. 

In addition, take the time to 
visit Thomas A. Edison’s winter 
home in Fort Myers. It is a visit 


By ELGIN WHITE 


into history and many of the 
master inventor’s greatest con- 
tributions are on exhibit. You 
would be interested to note, too, 
that Edison’s home was one of the 
first prefabricated buildings in 
America. It was brought to Fort 
Myers in sections by schooner in 
1886. 

The following day ol’ sol shone 
through and we got under way 
again. Sarita gave us ample evi- 
dence that she is not only a handy 
first mate, she is a real artist with 
an alcohol stove. She whipped up 
a magnificent breakfast while we 
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moved at a snail’s pace into the 
Caloosahatchee. 

On the way out towards the 
Gulf of Mexico, we saw one of 
Florida’s most attractive lures. As 
we passed red marker 106 we 
noticed on the starboard bank the 
beautiful new homes and_ boat 
basins marking Cape Coral, one 
of several planned community 
developments that are attracting 
many new residents to the Sun- 
shine State. 

I'd like to make a point here. 
When obtaining charts for this 
cruise, be certain you obtain 
the very latest ones. The chart 
Charlie had of this area (1255) 
had not been corrected and the 
markers have all been changed in 
the past year. Just be certain you 
have the latest charts. We were 
getting a little buggy reading 
these markers hind part forward. 

Johnny slowed us down a bit 
to get some color shots made, and 


The ferry “Islander” 
is Sanibel’s only 
connection with civ- 
ilization’s motorized 
forces. 


Florida State 
News Bureau 
Photos By 
Johnny Johnson 
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then he suggested we run up by 
Sanibel Island before heading 
south to Everglades City. 

“That’s one of the most ‘trop- 
ical’ of all our tropical settings,” 
he said. 

Sanibel is noted for being a 
shell collector’s paradise. Some of 
the most exotic shells in the en- 
tire world are found along Sani- 
bel’s shores, and tourists flock to 
the South Sea looking island for 
shell pickin’, fishing, and just 
plain relaxing in tropical luxury. 

After we enjoyed the lushness 
of Sanibel Island, we headed 
south. We set a course of 162 
degrees from red flashing range 
number two leading out of San 
Carlos Bay. This course took us 
on a 20-mile run through the 
Gulf of Mexico to Gordon’s Pass, 
the entrance into Naples. 

Because of a low pressure area 
that had moved north, the Gulf 
was still in an angry mood, and 


we found the waters kicking up 
pretty well. Charlie’s boat was 
solid, though, and we pounded »n 
through, moving fairly close into 
shore as we neared Naples. 

We passed the new 1500-foot 
Naples Beach fishing pier, and 
were given waves of welcome by 
the anglers aboard. This is one of 
the longest fishing piers in the 
world, and fishermen are high in 
their praise of the structure. 

The white range at Gordon’s 
pass (No. 1) led us into the chan- 
nel going into Naples. We kept a 
close watch on the chart (1254) 
as the narrows leading south into 
the Ten Thousand Islands were 
completely surrounded by man- 
grove islands. 

When we reached red marker 
73, we turned south. This route 
was the actual beginning of that 
vast wilderness country. The Ten 
Thousand Islands (don’t try to 

(continued on next page) 





Marco Island, often 

hailed as Florida’s 

answer to a South 
Sea Paradise. 
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Heading from Everglades City—towards the Ten Thousand Island country! 


(continued from preceding page ) 


count ’em, there are probably 
more than that) are small, man- 
grove and palm rooted plots of 
land that burst through the Gulf 
waters in jagged shapes. Some of 
the islands are quite high, with 
white, sandy beaches. 


The channel was well marked 
through this maze of greenery as 
we moved slowly towards Marco. 
We took an easterly turn at red 
marker +1 that guided us into 
port. 


Marco Island was a gas stop 
for us, and Charlie again went 
through his routine. While we 
were waiting, Johnny, Sarita, and 
I went ashore to get a look at the 
Island. This place is quite similar 
to Sanibel. Marco and Sanibel are 
probably the only places in con- 
tinental United States that have 
a true South Sea Island look. If 
you weren’t absolutely positive 
you were in Florida, you would 
almost swear you were dreaming 
and were actually in the South 
Seas. The stop at Marco is a good 
one, as the old dock and supply 
store is quite picturesque and 
quaint. Marco Inn is closed dur- 
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ing the summer months, opening 
in the fall. This is an excellent 


vacation spot, and Bob Whittaker 
will prove a most amiable host. 


We moved on from Marco, 
keeping a_ strict mid-channel 
course through the well marked 
Islands. A little wandering to port 
or starboard and we’d have had 
an argument with an oyster bar. 
Charlie had had enough of that 
in Lake Okeechobee, and was 
especially careful. And when 
Charlie Miller is especially care- 
ful, you just can’t get any more 
careful! 


We arrived at Ted Smallwood’s 
dock in Everglades City late that 
afternoon. Everglades City is the 
“last outpost,” so to speak, of 
civilization before you reach 


Flamingo. 


This little fishing village hasn’t 
changed a bit in the past 20-30 
years, except for a new motel or 
two along the road leading into 
the western gateway of Ever- 
glades National Park. It is com- 
pletely tropic. The town is loaded 
with royal palm trees, cocoanut 
palms, and the ever present man- 
grove trees. 


Downtown Everglades consists 
of a drug store, filling station, and 
the popular Rod and Gun Club. 
This place was also closed for the 
summer, with a scheduled re- 
opening set for October 25. 


Most of the commercial life of 
Everglades City revolves around 
fishing. Charter boats, party 
boats, and individual guides are 
available to take real fishing buffs 
into the wilds of the ’Glades, 
where some of the world’s finest 
fishing can be found. 


Smallwood himself is a third 
generation native of Everglades 
City. Hs ancestors arrived in this 
lush spot back in the early 1800’s, 
and you couldn’t drive him out 
with a twenty mule team. He is 
loaded with interesting stories 
and tales of the wilds, and your 
boat trip into this region just isn’t 
complete without a session with 
Ted Smallwood. 


You reach Smallwood’s dock, 
where gasoline, supplies, motel 
rooms, and tall tales are all avail- 
able, by keeping in the channel 
all the way in to Everglades, past 
the Rod and Gun Club, until you 
reach the bridge. That’s as far as 
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you can go. Smallwood’s dock is 
on the right. 


After a very pleasant overnight 
stay in Everglades City, we pulled 
out early the next morning for 
the final leg of our journey. This 
would take us back into the Gulf 
of Mexico for a 24-mile run to 
the entrance of Little Shark River 
—right in the heart of Everglades 
wilderness. 


We left Indian Key light (en- 
trance to channel into Ever- 
glades) and set a true reading 
of 148 degrees. We could have 
moved right along the shoreline 
but it could get sticky at low tide. 
Even as far out as three-four 
miles, there are sand and oyster 
bars that could cause some trou- 
ble. So, we stayed on our course, 
which never placed us more than 
five miles off shore. 


If Charlie ever wanted to give 
up dentistry, he could be a navi- 
gator. His reading of 148 landed 
us right on white range Number 
1 leading into Little Shark River. 
We made good time, because this 
particular day the Gulf was as 
smooth as silk, which she is more 
often than not. 


From Little Shark River, the 
channel was well marked into 
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Whitewater Bay. This is an 
immense spread of water, com- 
pletely dotted with the mangrove 
islands which make up this coun- 
try. But, again, you must stay 
close in channel. A wander here 
or there will land you high and 
dry. 

The route was well marked, 
though mid-way through White- 
water it is a little difficult to pick 
up the markers without field 
glasses. They blend into the low- 
lying shrub scenery. 

There is a small canal leading 
from Whitewater Bay into Coot 
Bay. If your draft is more than 
three feet, be extremely careful 
leaving the canal and entering 
Coot Bay (check charts). The 
whole area, as a matter of fact, 
is quite shallow, but can be 
traversed. 

When we reached the last 
marker in Coot Bay, we had to 
look quite closely for the canal 
leading into Flamingo. It bears 
off to the right from that last 
marker, so we eased over that 
way and found it. However, it 
wasn’t too plainly marked, either 
visibly or on the chart. 

We kept a 6 m.p.h. run into 
Flamingo, passing under the new 
highway bridge just before we 





Flamingo’s beautiful marina—end of our journey. 
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reached the marina. If you have 
more than 10 ft. clearance, you'll 
have to let some air out of the 
tires, somewhere, because this 
bridge clearance is just that—10 
feet. 

On arrival at Flamingo we were 
given a royal welcome. The at- 
tendant at the dock made us feel 
like a Presidential party arriving 
on a whistle stop tour. 


The facilities at Flamingo, from 
the modern, 150-boat marina 
to the museum, restaurant, and 
motel accommodations, are out- 
standing. This facility has only 
been in operation a little over 
two years, and though a frisky 
lady named Hurricane Donna 
paid a striking visit here last 
September, there is no sign of her 
call except for the stripped trees 
and greenery that lined the canal 
on our approach. 


Flamingo is becoming an ex- 
tremely popular resort for boat- 
men, and also for fishermen. The 
area leads into vast Florida Bay, 
and from there to the Florida 
Keys and beyond. 


Because of its proximity to 
this wilderness boating wonder- 
land, there is every possibility 
that Flamingo will become one of 
the nation’s most popular boat 
basins. 

It will if a lot of yachtmen get 
the urge to make the trip we just 
made. Though we did it in four 
days, to really see and enjoy the 
country, you should take at least 
a week. Do some stopping over- 
night in the wilderness itself. 
Sleep aboard or camp out. This 
is fabulous, wild, native country. 
You can not only enjoy cruising 
these waters, but if you take the 
time to fish the area, you will 
have tales to tell the grandchil- 
dren that you wouldn’t more than 
dream about now. 


This is one of the most exciting 
and interesting boat cruises we 
have ever made. The route is well 
charted, facilities are spaced just 
right, and it is truly an adventure 
of exploring America’s last fron- 
tier, the enigmatic and marvelous 
Florida Everglades. @ 
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NY ATTEMPT TO PROJECT the 
destiny of conservation in 
the next hundred years requires 
an analysis of the past and pres- 
ent. Except for occasional warn- 
ing cries lost in the tumult of fall- 
ing trees, forest fires, the booming 
guns of commercial hunters and 
a million plows, little that could 
be called “conservation” was 
known or practiced during the 
latter part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Like a child learning that 
a stove is hot, the people of this 
nation first had to burn them- 
selves. Not until the past few dec- 
ades has “conservation” become 
synonymous with “management,” 
“restoration,” and “preservation.” 
To foresee what the next hun- 
dred years will bring is a virtual 
impossibility. Will wars consume 
our resources like a bear eating 
honey? Will atomic power be used 
for constructive or destructive 
purposes? Will the United Na- 
tions succeed in social and politi- 
cal endeavors? 

But life must be premised on 
the positive and optimistic as- 
sumptions that we will survive 
atomic and biological weapons 
and that the United Nations will 
succeed in unifying world-wide 
thought and action to insure a 
peaceful world. Without such a 
premise our plans are but houses 
built on sand. Only with a firm 
belief and determination can we 
go forward to accomplish the ob- 
ligations of our life span. | 

Cringing at thoughts of uncer- 
tainty and hoping for absolute se- 
curity leads only to destruction. 
Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
once said: “I believe that the 
struggle for life is the order of 
the world, at which it is vain to 
repine.” 

In our growing maturity we 
must realize that the people of 
the entire world must begin to 
practice conservation. Depletion 
at any one place weakens all of 
us. If a people in your neighboring 
state were starving you would ex- 
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THE NEXT HUNDRED YEARS 


By ERNEST SWIFT 
National Wildlife Federation 


tend them aid. However, you 
would also urge them to raise 
their own food, especially if this 
practice caused you to wear out 
your land and destroy your own 
future livelihood. In this respect 
the accepted idea that “America 
is the breadbasket of the world” 
cannot be forever maintained. 

Nations damaged by war must 
be helped to recover, but they also 
must soon produce to the capacity 
of their own lands to help feed 
themselves. Erosion of valuable 
soil has already destroyed many 
areas throughout the world, as 
well as our own “back forties,” 
and the spirit of the people occu- 
pying such lands has also been 
eroded. 

Agriculture in recent years has 
made astonishing developments 
in new methods of intensive pro- 
duction on fewer acres: forest in- 
dustries are proving the practical 
value of sustained yield through 
various methods, forest fire dam- 
age is being reduced, wildlife 
managers are placing greater em- 
phasis on habitat control; and the 
public, generally, has become 
more concerned with stream pol- 
lution and ground water levels. 

These are all good signs of the 
times, but can lead to a false 
sense of security. There is still 
terrific waste of our resources, 
both before and after conversion, 
and their rehabilitation through 
governmental agencies comes 
home to all of us in the form of 
higher taxes to pay for the neces- 
sary restoration, which means less 
money for the family unit, and 
a wornout land whose beauty has 
been marred or destroyed. 


yy BE CAREFUL 
7 WITH FIRE. 
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Consideration of the next hun- 
dred years would be inadequate 
without thought given to popu- 
lation increases and their de- 
mands. Despite credible advances, 
we still see soil erosion much too 
evident. There is greater compe- 
tition for water, with underground 
sources dwindling; streams are 
still polluted with silt, industrial 
and municipal wastes; some spe- 
cies of wildlife are diminishing 
because of overhunting and habi- 
tat destruction; and many small 
forest holdings are badly man- 
aged and overcut. As oil and ore 
deposits give out in one place, 
new explorations give false hopes 
of an eternal supply of a nonre- 
newable resource at some other 
point of the globe. For fish we are 
now systematically tapping the 
great seas as the final source of 
supply. 

Is this a hopeless picture? If it 
is not, the important question is, 
where do we as individuals fit in- 
to the future conservation pro- 
gram? In the history of man, un- 
expected inventions or a renais- 
sance of the spirit have changed 
the trend of events beyond ex- 
pectations. The power of atomic 
energy poses great possibilities 
which would reduce dam _ con- 
struction and might even develop 
processes to create a substitute 
for ore. 

A pessimist, however, could 
easily call attention to failures and 
paint a gloomy picture in meeting 
the problems of the day. At this 
point we must consider the great- 
est “if?” in the future of conser- 
vation—the reaction of man to his 
environment and to his neighbors. 

It has been wisely said that con- 
servation is no longer a pleasant 
hobby, but a matter of life and 
death. But, whose life is involved 
here? How long before we realize 
that it is our life and not someone 
else’s in China or Europe? Waste 
is a disease that not only affects 
our lives but surely will be visited 

(continued on page 30) 
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WILDLIFE BALANCE WHEEL 


Camping facts and schedules for March. 


News from clubs around the state. 


By DENVER STE. CLAIRE 


TRIP THROUGH THE Ocala Na- 

tional Forest or to our Ever- 
glades National Park is an unfor- 
gettable experience. Boating en- 
thusiasts should take to our inland 
waterway. Recreational areas and 
parks should be more frequently 
visited. For every recreational 
need there is a place to find it in 
Florida. Lets keep Florida beau- 
tiful and keep it green. 

This we try to do in the oper- 
ation of the Game Commission’s 
Youth Camp at Lake Eaton. We 
like to think our young campers 
feel a little closer to Nature and 
understand in some part her many 
peculiarities... 


The Second Annual Camporee 
will be held at the Youth Camp, 
March 22, 23, & 24. Last year 71 
persons attended the session and 
believe me the weather was some- 
what cool! We hope this year 
March will usher in plenty of sun. 
The League and Game Commis- 
sion extends an invitation to all 
clubs and their advisors to come 
and enjoy their get-to-gether. 
Don’t forget the dates. What we 
would really like to see is every 
club represented. There will be 
appetizing meals and good con- 
versation about conservation—of 
course. 


Earlier in this month another 
important meeting will be held. 
It is the American Camping As- 
sociation Regional Conference to 
be held at Leesburg at the Meth- 
odist Youth Camp. The Florida 
section of the ACA will be hosts 
to the Region IV convention on 
March 6, 7, & 8. This one will be 
the “big” one. The program offers 
many interesting speakers and 
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workshops. For those of you in 
camping—you can’t miss it. Look 
forward to seeing all of you! 


Our Twelfth Annual Encamp- 
ment is well on its way and will 
be here before we realize it. We 
started in January advising our 
contacts that applications for sum- 
mer employment are now being 
accepted. If you are a specialist 
at waterfront, nature, firearms, 
fishing, canoeing, and _ others, 
please write to our Ocala office. 


Election Returns 


Received a report the other day 
from the South Dade Optimist 
Junior Conservation Club listing 
their newly elected officers. Pres- 
ident, G. Chase Edwards, III; vice 
president, Tom Kelly; secretary, 
Chuck Rost; treasurer, Pat An- 
derson; board of directors, Terry 
Pecora and Joe Kelly. 


Deane Mather Club 


Gene Gallant was in the other 
day, he’s the senior adviser to the 
Deane Mather Club and one of 
the first appointees to the Adult 
Advisory Council. He tells me 
that the club is being reorganized. 
So many of his members are going 
into service and just—suddenly— 
growing up. Age level for mem- 
bership will be 14-16. He also told 
me that the Wilderness Survival 
Manual that he is writing will be 
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finished within the next month 
or two. This should be a must for 
anyone interested in camping and 
survival. We’ll let you know more 
about this manual as it develops. 


Exchangites Award 


Mrs. W. S. Miller, organizer and 
leader of the first girls conserva- 
tion club in Central Florida, was 
honored by the Bartow Exchange 
Club at its annual banquet with 
its first annual Golden Deeds 
Award. 

Mrs. Miller has received a num- 
ber of statewide awards for con- 
servation, forestry, and beautifi- 
cation work and has won particu- 
lar recognition by the Florida 
Federation of Garden Clubs, Flor- 
ida Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
Florida Wildlife Federation 
through its Sears Foundation 
Awards, Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, and Florida 
Youth Conservation Club League. 

Congratulations from all of us! 


Leesburg Election Results 


Named officers of the Leesburg 
Junior Wildlife Conservation Club 
are as follows: president, Vic 
Bisiganno; vice president, Charles 
Jamison; secretary, Brady Ellison; 
and director, Bruce Sanford. The 
club meetings are held the second 
and fourth Tuesday of each month 

(continued on page 29) 
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STATE-WIDE TAGGED FISH DERBY 


pO IN FLORIDA waters will be 
sporting valuable money tags 
again in 1963, it was announced 
with the drawing up of plans for 
the new Schlitz $500,000 Florida 
Fishing Derby—the third of the 
popular recreation-and-research 
event. 


Conducted with the cooperation 
of the Florida Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission and the 
Florida State Board of Conserva- 
tion, the derby is sponsored and 
financed by the Jos. Schlitz Brew- 
ing Company. For fishermen the 
derby means added fun and lu- 
crative awards; for the state agen- 
cies concerned with fishing the 
derby brings in information on 
tagged fish catches—information 
that is vital to research on fish 
habits, growth, and migration. 


“Schlitz is delighted to cooper- 
ate once again with Florida fish 
and conservation officials in pre- 
senting the 1963 Florida Fishing 
Derby,” Robert A Uihlein, Jr., 
company president, said. 


“The popularity of this annual 
event among Florida residents 
and tourists alike has exceeded 
our expectations. We sincerely 
hope the third fishing derby in 
1963 will be even more success- 
ful and the research benefits to 
the state even more fruitful,” said 
Uihlein. 


The 1963 derby, with awards 
again ranging from $25 to $10,000, 
will follow in general the pattern 
of the previous two derbies. 


However, certain innovations 
will be introduced in 1963 to pro- 
vide greater incentives to fisher- 
men and thus produce enriched 
data for fish researchers. 


For instance, all uncaught “old” 
fish from the 1961 and 1962 der- 
bies which are brought in during 
the 1963 derby will be worth at 
least $25. Further, a substantial 
number of these “old” fish will be 
designated for Special Conserva- 
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tion Awards of $500 and $1,000. 
Previously, “old” fish were worth 
only $3, except for a number of 
special awards. It is hoped that 
with this special feature many 
fish which have been at liberty 
a long time will be brought in 
for the benefit of fish research 
studies. 


For another thing, the dates of 
the derbies in the different 
geographical zones have been 
changed to take advantage of 
periods of greater fishing pres- 
sures and to coincide to the maxi- 
mum possible with tourist seasons 
in different areas, and the time 
periods have been extended. 

The derby will run for four 
months in each of the four zones 
instead of just three months per 
zone as in previous derbies. 

Opening date of the derby was 
February 1, 1963 (Zones 1 and 2). 

Specific zone dates and tag des- 
ignations for those zones are as 
follows: 


ZONE 1—Southwest Florida: 
February, March, 
April, May. 


Fresh water tags car- 
ry prefix E, and tag 
number. 

Salt water tags carry 
prefix number 31, 
and tag number. 
(NOTE: —all tags in 
all zones carry word 
Schlitz, as well) 





SPRING GOBBLER 
HUNTING SEASON 


The special spring gobbler hunting 
season opens in the Northeast and North- 
west Regions on March 30, 1963, and 
continues through April 14, 1963. Hunt- 
ing is permitted from one-half hour be- 
fore sunrise until 12-noon, each day. 


Areas open to spring turkey hunting 
in the Northwest Region include those 
counties west of the Choctawhatchee 
River, and Leon and Jefferson counties. 


Closed areas in the Northeast Region 
include Dixie, Lafayette, Levy, Alachua, 
Bradford counties, and that portion of 
Columbia south of State Road 18, and 
east of U.S. 441. 





ZONE 2—Southeast Florida: 
(running concomit- 
tantly with. Zone 1): 
—February, March, 
April, May. 

Fresh water tags car- 
ry Prefix F, and tag 
number. 

Salt water tags carry 
prefix number 32, 
and tag number. 


ZONE 3—Central Florida: 
April, May, June, 
July. 


Fresh water tags 
carry prefix G, and 
tag number. 

Salt water tags carry 
prefix number 33, 
and tag number. 


ZONE 4—Northern Florida: 
May, June, July, 
August. 


Fresh water tags car- 
ry prefix H, and tag 
number. 

Salt water tags carry 
prefix number 34, 
and tag number. 

Approximately 10,000 tagged 
fish will be released throughout 
the state. Exact sites of release 
are not disclosed, but fish tagging 
teams concentrate on popular 
fishing areas in each zone, both 
fresh and salt water. 

Values of the 1963 fish will be 
$25, $50, $100, $1,000 and $10,000. 
There will be one $10,000 fish re- 
leased in each zone. 

State officials concerned with 
fish research and conservation 
expressed gratification that the 
derby will be repeated in 1963. 

John W. Woods, Chief, Fisher- 
ies Division, Florida Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, 
said the Schlitz Derby “offers the 
opportunity for more intensive 
re-evaluation of research results 
already obtained plus gathering of 
new information on fresh water 
species.” He noted also that the 
Schlitz program wll make it pos- 
sible to accelerate special projects 
in fish management areas and to 
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push work with experimental 
species such as Tilapia (Nile 
Perch), a fast-growing imported 
fish with which the Commission 
has already done initial work. 
Robert M. Ingle, Director of 
Research of the Florida State 
Board of Conservation (salt wa- 
ter), said “With the repetition of 
the Schlitz program, we can push 
ahead with work that we have 
already inaugurated and touch 
some new areas as well.” He ex- 
plained that tagging of fish of the 
“near” off-shore reefs (which are 
accessible to small-boat owners) 
will be an important project. 
Study of off-shore migratory fish, 
such as the bonita, is also planned. 
D. J. Miller, sales manager of 
the Schlitz Dixie Division with 
headquarters at the company’s 
Tampa brewery, pointed out that 
tagged fish caught must be 
brought to a Schlitz wholesaler, 
who will check the tag number 
with Schlitz Tampa headquarters 
to determine its cash value and 
who will furnish pertinent data 
on the tagged fish to the two- 
state agencies for their research 


programs. 
All Florida fishing regulations 


must be complied with during the 
derby. Both Florida residents and 
visitors are eligible. 

“Pre-caught” Fish—those tagged 
fish caught before the opening of 
the derby in any zone should be 
turned in immediately to Schlitz 
wholesalers, Miller emphasized. 
Then, when the drawing of tag 
numbers determines the values of 
tags, payment for these “pre- 
caught” fish will be made just as 
if they had been caught during 
the official four-month period of 
the derby in the zone. 

Large numbers of pre-caught 
fish were reported in the 1962 
derby. 

All told, in the 1962 derby some 
2,000 Schlitz tagged fish were 
snagged for total awards of ap- 
proximately $84,000. Two of the 
$10,000 fish were caught in 1962— 
one (a bass) by Ned English of 
Tampa and one (salt water drum) 
by John Beamon of Daytona 
Beach. @ 
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BALANCE WHEEL 
(continued from page 27) 


at the Leesburg Boating Club at 
Venetian Gardens. Boys 7-17 may 
join. 
Pahokee 

We have been advised by W. A. 
Reynolds the club will be oper- 
ating this year under William Ed- 
ward McKinstry, president. Act- 
ing as secretary will be William 
McKinstry. 

Camp Crafts Program 

We are very pleased to an- 
nounce that our Youth Conserva- 
tion Camp this year will offer a 
select program in nature crafts. 
Emphasis will be placed on cre- 
ativeness. Instructors will stimu- 


NORTHEAST REGIONAL 
MANAGER NAMED 

RANTLEY O. Goopson has been 
B named as Regional Manager 
for the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission’s second con- 
servation district, northeast Flor- 
ida. Goodson replaces Charles 
Clymore, who resigned effective 
January 1, according to A. D. 
Aldrich, director. 

In stating Goodson’s qualifica- 
tions, Aldrich said that the pro- 
motion was in accord with the 
Commission’s desire to promote 
within the ranks when openings 
are available and personnel are 
found to be qualified. Goodson 
was employed by the Commission 
September, 1955, and assigned 
duty as a wildlife officer in Jack- 
son County. He was promoted as 
the result of competitive exami- 
nation under the Commission’s 
Merit System to the rank of Area 
Supervisor four years later. Good- 
son’s appointment to the position 
of Regional Manager is the result 
of further competitive examina- 
tion, his outstanding leadership 
ability, and record as a wildlife 
officer and area supervisor. 

Goodson is 34 years of age, a 
native Floridian, married and has 
three children. He resides at Lake 
City, the site of the Northeast 
Florida regional office, where he 
assumed his new duties Janu- 
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late interest in the use of natural 
supplies. Recognition will be given 
to all projects completed by the 
camper. More about this in a 
later issue of the magazine. 


Random Thoughts 


Got a pleasant surprise or two 
in the mail recently. Received a 
card from Major Clyde Carter, 
USAF, one of the original mem- 
bers of the Alapattah Optimist 
Club in Miami (1952). Charlene 
Musgrove, a past member of the 
first all-girls conservation club in 
Bay County now lives in West 
Palm Beach. Letter from Ruth 
McElvey, an invitation to partici- 
pate in a panel discussion on con- 
servation practices in Panama 
City. George Whitfield dropped in 
to tell us of his Alaska survival 
training assignment. Earl DeBary 
now in the Navy is stationed in 
the Great Lakes area. Henry Im- 
hauser is being shipped to Guam. 


Camp Brochures and Applications 


Look for our new camp bro- 
chure for 1963. Some revisions 
will be included. It should be off 
the press by the end of this month. 
Our new 1963 applications will 
also be available. Revisions have 
also been made in the application 
for reservation. Health forms for 
campers will remain the same. 


Positions for Teachers 


We are most interested in teach- 
ers with specializations. If you 
like the outdoors and camping 
with all of its exciting experi- 
ences, here is an opportunity. 
Write to Conservation Education 
Extension Section, 2520 East Sil- 
ver Springs Boulevard, Ocala, Fla. 


Conservation Directory 


So many times do we receive 
inquiries about organizations and 
officials to write to for informa- 
tion and literature. We suggest 
that the Conservation Directory 
released by the National Wildlife 
Federation be included in your 
library. Cost of the directory is 
very nominal. Write to 1412 16th 
Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. @ 
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MUZZLE FLASHES 


(continued from page 7) 


return, you'll probably find the 
lonesome animal sleeping on it, or 
close by, awaiting your coming. 
Question: How can I eliminate 
the noisy rattle in the fore-end 
mechanism of my otherwise ideal 
20 Caliber Remington Model 760, 
slide-action, deer rifle? 
(J.M.G.—Ocala) 
Answer: Fore-end rattle is a 
family characteristic of  slide- 
action rifles. Like you, I have 
found the Model 760 a bit noisy 









in the woods, where the keen 
ears of game are ever alert to 
even the slightest of foreign 
sounds. 

Frankly, P’'ve never been able 
to completely silence fore-end 
rattle. Banding the fore-end with 
a small, wide rubber band helps 
considerably, without hampering 


Slide-action big game rifles are fast-firing and accurate 
but are noisy in the woods, due to characteristic fore-end 


looseness. 


reloading operation, but is not a 
complete cure. 

Lately I have been toying with 
the idea of removing the wood 
fore-end and lining it with felt, 
or perhaps heavy duty, glass- 
smooth polyethylene, bonded to 
the wood by oil-proof contact 
cement. 





NEXT HUNDRED YEARS 
(continued from page 26) 


on our children and their chil- 
dren. Will the social and ecologi- 
cal conscience become an effec- 
tive force for the good of man- 
kind during the next hundred 
years? 

Even though our founding 
fathers planned well, democracies 
have a tendency to live from day 
to day. A democracy can only 
survive through its ability to dis- 
cipline itself. Without self-disci- 
pline, there can be no self-govern- 
ment. The interest of the individ- 
ual in his government is the only 
guarantee that he can and will 
continue to govern himself. 


It can be said that every day 
and every decision is a cross- 
roads in itself. We can drift and 
evade and sink into oblivion, or 
we can face up to our problems. 
Success depends upon intelligent 
and dynamic action, but action 
without realistic planning will not 
succeed. 


The safeguarding of natural re- 
sources and their proper manage- 
ment is no longer a community 
affair. Success lies in local, state, 
national, and international coop- 
eration. But when issues become 
this large, the question again can 
be rightly asked: Just where does 
the individual fit? 

When each of us begins to real- 
ize that all of nature belongs to 
everyone alive today and also to 
the coming generations, then we 
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can hope for a public renaissance 
of the spirit which will insist upon 
conservation in a new form—a 
social awareness by everyone 
which will ostracize those who 
are wasteful. 


This simply means that all of 
us must begin to realize that not 
only the air we breathe, the water 
in the lakes, and the wildlife of 
the fields and forests belong to 
everyone, but that in its truest 
sense, everyone has a real stake 
in our soil, total water resources, 
minerals, and forests regardless of 
who owns or controls them at the 
moment. This does not mean that 
any “private rights” must be 
taken away and given to the pub- 
lic, but it does mean that methods 
must be found and_ practiced 
through enlightened social aware- 
ness to make good conservation 
practices a necessity and a paying 
proposition. 

This brings us to the crux of 
most anti-conservation activities 
today—the need and desire for 
economic gain at the present 
moment. Somehow we must find 
a way to make it a paying pro- 
position for temporary owners to 
use good conservation practices. 
We must be willing to support 
financially those community pro- 
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jects which will prevent pollution, 
guarantee unpastured woodlots 
and prevent row crops on steep 
hillsides. We must support with 
a unified front all efforts to man- 
age and restore our renewable 
resources and prevent unneces- 
sary waste of the non-renewable. 
We must take every opportunity 
to do our small part in carrying 
out programs in the community 
we call “home.” We must encour- 
age educational activities which 
will make people, and especially 
the youth of the nation, aware of 
the importance of these problems 
in relation to their future well- 
being. 


Even as the last hundred years 
saw public attempts at preserva- 
tion turn to a wider concept of 
conservation, so also I believe a 
new trend toward social restora- 
tion must arise to embody mean- 
ing and purpose. This restoration 
will not only be of our drained 
marshes and depleted soils and 
woodlands, but also a restoration 
of the spirit of people more deeply 
aware of the beauties and values 
of their land. 


This we can and must do 
through self-discipline aimed at 
overcoming the wastefulness com- 
mon to the past. Not by discipline 
altogether based on laws, and not 
by self-discipline which applies 
only to the “other fellow,” but by 
self-discipline born of an intelli- 
gent understanding of the limita- 
tions of our natural resources by 
each and every individual. @ 
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FISHING 
(continued from page 9) 
the book, which not only tells of 
the delights of skin diving but 
frankly discusses the dangers. He 
goes all the way from buried 
treasure to the bends. 

It’s Lantern Press, 257 Park 
Avenue South, New York 10, 
N. Y., and the price is $4.95. I 
don’t peddle many books but you 
ought to read this one. 


Warm Water Wading 


Some time back I bewailed the 
demise of the “jungle boots,” 
green canvas jobs left over from 
World War II and perfect gear for 
warm water wading. You can’t 
find them at the surplus stores 
any more but they were better 
than ordinary tennis shoes be- 
cause they were good and high 
and kept the pebbles and shells 
away from your feet. 

I have some “muk-luks” built 
for the air force that are a pretty 
good substitute for the old jungle 
boots. They’re held on by both 
laces and zippers and are a bit 
more bulky than the jungle boots. 
Perhaps their worst fault is that 
water, especially salt water, will 
be hard on the heavy-duty zippers 
that close them in front. The zip- 
pers will take a little extra care. 

If you want some you can get 
them from H. A. Parramore Sur- 
plus Company, Mount Pleasant, 
Florida. They’ll cost less than a 
pair of tennis shoes. He has quite 
a few but they’re all the same 
size. They fit me perfectly and I 
generally wear an 8%. There’s 
considerable leeway as to size in 
footwear used for “wet wading.” 


Artificials For Bass 


Plastic worms as usually fished 
are so nearly like bait that the 
artificial lure versus bait compe- 
tition really should be turned into 
a 3-way race—bait versus plastic 
worms versus other artificials. 

Many of the bass anglers who 
used to scorn live bait are now 
scorning the plastic worm which 
may be a little unglamorous at 
best. 

When listed in with other lures, 
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These are surplus 
air force muk-luks, 
and make good 
footwear for warm 


water wading. 


plastic worms have turned the 
score toward artificials in numer- 
ous big-bass contests. I note that 
in Winter Haven’s recent “na- 
tional” bass contest, surface lures 
were ’way down the list in en- 
tries. The biggest of Florida bass 
just don’t generally go for top- 
water stuff much as I like to fish 
for them that way. 


I’ve long testified that the color 
of top-water bass bugs is rela- 
tively unimportant. Yellow, black 
and white in various combina- 
tions are the favorites every- 
where I’ve ever fished. I cannot 
say that I have found a bass pref- 
erence for any single bug color. 

However, in Florida I find that 
the odds on favorite is the “bum- 
blebee”, a yellow and_ black 
striped bug. It has now reached 
such a stage of popularity that it’s 
an old standard and others don’t 
get a fair trial. Probably lots of 
fly fishermen simply decide “they 
aren’t taking bugs” if the bum- 
blebee fails. Well, maybe they 


aren’t. 


Sets and Twists 


When a rod bends and doesn’t 
straighten out again, it has taken 
a “set.” The old bamboos used to 
do it invariably under hard use, 
the new bamboos will generally 
do it slightly and even glass has 
been known to curve a little after 
a few thousand casts and a few 
hundred fish. 

Generally a set doesn’t hurt 
anything. Don’t confuse it with 
“fatigue,” which occurs when a 





rod begins to lose its starch. ‘“Fa- 
tigue” is simply a softening of the 
action and you probably won’t 
ever use a stick enough to cause 
that. It happens more with woods 
than with glass. 


I remember a quote about an 
old high-grade bamboo that “wore 
its set with dignity.” 

Many custom rod makers are 
careful to place the guides on a 
rod in such a way as to bend it 
most naturally. They “spline” it 
and I don’t know much about 
such things but the idea is to 
make the rod whip true and not 
move erratically at the tip. 


If you want to cut things fine, 
they figure that a “twist” in the 
rod’s action might throw the lure 
or line a little to one side. 


Now when you pick up your 
favorite and find it is pointing a 
little southwest there’s nothing to 
worry about—unless the “bend” 
is in a ferrule. In that case, it’s 
possible the ferrule is loose or 
cutting into the wall of the rod, 
a state of affairs that will eventu- 
ally lead to trouble. 

Put even a high grade glass rod 
in a sharp bend and store it that 
way for a long time at a high 
temperature and you just might 
have quite a hook in it. I did that 
one time in an automobile, for- 
getting the rod was bent and 
leaving it in there a couple of 
days. That was seven years ago 
and there’s still a little hook. 


Class, I think that’s all we need 
to know about sets. @ 
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DOGS - HUNTING 
(continued from page 11) 


double marked falls using shack- 
led ducks and pigeons. 

During the one day trial a 
classy little English Cocker Span- 
iel came close to stealing the day 
and surely won the hearts of all 
who observed her eagerness and 
desire to retrieve. Greatford 
Pinch, with a kennel name of 
Penny, is owned by a grand lady, 
Miss Frances Griscom, and com- 
peted under the capable handling 
of Jack Lauder. 


Letters 


I am very interested in hunt- 
ing coon in Florida and would 
like answers to the following 
questions: 

1. What kind of dogs are used? 

2. Could a Wiemaraner be 
trained for coon hunting? 

3. Can raccoons be eaten and 
how would you prepare one? 


EF. S. 
Miami, Florida 
Any of several breeds of tree 
hounds may be used for coon 
hunting; it is important that the 
dog used for coon hunting be a 
tree hound and I would refer you 
to the December 1962 issue of 
Florida Wildlife and the story, 
Midnight Music, for a listing of 
these recognized breeds and the 
basic requirements of a good coon 
hound. 
It is possible that a Wiemaraner 
could be trained for coon hunting 





drive, and hunting 


With personality, 
ability to win the hearts of all, this little 
English Cocker Spaniel, ‘‘“Greatford Pinch,” 
took top honors in the dove division of the 


recent Florida-Georgia Retriever Field 

Trials. Owned by Miss Frances C. Gris- 

com, and handled by Jack Lauder of 

Tallahassee, she delivered a perfect score 

by retrieving the shackled pigeons used 
to simulate dove hunting. 


if meat in the pot is the objective 
of your coon hunt. I do not be- 
lieve the Wiemaraner would fall 
into the category of a good coon 
hound as one of the great pleas- 
ures of coon hunting is listening 
to the hounds and I doubt if the 
Wiemaraner would open or bark 
on trail as do the hound breeds. 

There are several cook books 
that are primarily concerned with 
wildlife cookery and each of these 
contain the formula for fixing 
coon for the table. A young rac- 
coon is quite delicious when fried, 
the older ones should be stewed 
or prepared as a barbeque. @ 


Results—Florida Georgia Field Trial Association—Retriever Trials 


Working Class—Quail 

Ist Ben Tullock Bear Lab 
2nd_ Polly Lab 
3rd Beaver Lab 


Working Class—Dove 


Ist Greatford Pinch English Cocker 


2nd_ Polly Lab 
3rd Lump Lab 
Working Class—Duck 

Ist Milo English Springer 
2nd Bee Lab 
3rd ©=Dan Lab 
Open Class 

Ist Tab Lab 
2nd Tim Lab 
3rd_=s Knight Lab 
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Mrs. John W. Hanes, Leesburg, Ga. 
Lewis S. Thompson III, Albany, Ga. 
Lewis S. Thompson, Thomasville, Ga. 


Miss Frances Griscom, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Lewis S. Thompson, III, Albany, Ga. 
Mrs. L. S. Thompson, Albany, Ga. 


Harold W. Nichols, Tallahassee, Fla. 
Mrs. Joseph Thompson, Quitman, Ga. 
Ralph Nicholson, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Mrs. Gerald Livingston, Quitman, Ga. 
Mrs. Joseph Thompson, Quitman, Ga. 
W. H. Flowers, Thomasville, Ga. 





FISHING FOR SHAD 


(continued from page 15) 


shad, thought by some to be a sep- 
arate species, by others to be a 
variety of the American shad. 


Except for the most minute of 
details, these two fish are “look- 
alikes.” And “act-alikes.” And, for 
that matter, “bite-alikes,” hitting 
trolled lures the same as the 
American shad. 


One difference lies in the size, 
however. ’Bama shad run smaller, 
up to three pounds for a big fe- 
male, while, for example, a 4 lb. 
13% oz. American shad won last 
year’s derby. The other difference 
in the fish is that the *~Bama shad 
is nearly entirely neglected de- 
spite the thrilling battle it can 
give and despite the edibility of 
both flesh and roe. 

And, speaking of edibility, the 
flesh of either of these “poor man’s 
salmon” can be a taste treat if 
some attention is paid to its prep- 
aration. Like some other fish (the 
northern pike, for example), the 
shad has a series of Y-shaped 
bones throughout its flesh. Pro- 
longed cooking softens them and 
makes them unobjectionable. The 
roe, of course, is world famous. 


Here are a few ways to cook 
shad and the roe: 

For Baked Shad, clean, rub 
with salad oil, wrap in greased 
aluminum foil after sprinkling 
with salt and pepper inside and 
out and placing thin lemon slices 
over the fish. Bake for six hours 
at 275 degrees F. 


A recipe for Tomatoed Shad 
calls for a shad in a baking dish, 
covered with a mixture of 2-cups 
stewed tomatoes, %-cup lemon 
juice, 44-teaspoon salt, 4-tea- 
spoon pepper, and chopped pars- 
ley. Dot with butter, then bake 
for 20 minutes at 400 degrees F. 


Shadburgers can be made by 
cooking the cleaned fish in a pres- 
sure cooker until the bones disin- 
tegrate, then mixing with eggs 
and seasonings, and rolling into 
patties for frying. Shadburgers 
can be served plain with lemon 
wedges, or in buns. 
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A recipe for Shad Roe Soufflé 
from the State Department of 
Conservation suggests rolling the 
roe in cracker meal and then fry- 
ing in \%-inch mixed salad oil and 
butter until brown. Make a souffle 
by melting 3 tablespoons of but- 
ter and blending it in 3 table- 
spoons of flour. Add 14-teaspoon 
salt and cook, stirring until it 
thickens. Add 3 beaten egg yolks 
to the hot mixture. Fold in one 
cup shad roe pieces and cool 
slightly. Beat 3 egg whites until 
stiff, fold into roe mixture. Pour 
into 14%4-quart casserole. Bake in 
moderately slow oven at 325 de- 
grees F. about one hour or until 
browned. 

Smoked shad, too, is a recent— 
and tasty—innovation and can be 
purchased at some of the camps 
in the shad fishing area. 


Crowe, a Civil War buff, ran 
across a little known bit of his- 
tory in which the gastronomic ap- 
peal of the shad played a major 
role in a decisive battle. 


It seems the Confederate troops 
were encamped at Five-Points, an 
important junction which afforded 
a main line of supply and retreat 
to Richmond. Not suspecting a 
Federal advance upon their posi- 
tion, and invited to a shadbake by 
General Rosser, Generals George 
Pickett and Fitz Lee (son of 
Robert E.) left their troops to in- 
dulge in the shad. The Federal 
troops moved in to capture 3,244 
Confederate troops, and worse 
yet, a strategic position was lost. 
The subordinates had done the 
best they could, but without the 
military skill of Pickett and Lee, 
the battle was over in less than 
two hours. And all because of a 
shad dinner! 

There is much that is still un- 
known to researchers about the 
shad. And, while they appreciate 
the fact that an extensive sport 
fishery has developed for them on 
one side of the state, they are con- 
cerned about the unlimited poten- 
tial that is being overlooked on 
the other. 

Time is apparently the only 
answer. @ 
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FIREARMS OWNERSHIP 
(continued from page 5) 
teacher, coach, counselor or other 
responsible person—should exer- 
cise just as much preventive care 
as the individual situation de- 

mands. 

All deaths by accident—regard- 
less of cause—are tragic. Many 
could be prevented. But how? By 
the abolition of the objects that 
were the agents of death in the 
hands of man? I think not. 

No one has ever suggested that 
household materials or medicinals 
containing poison should be out- 
lawed. No one has crusaded to 
outlaw kitchen knives or tire 
irons. Certainly no one hazards 
the automobile should be con- 
signed to oblivion because of ac- 
cidental deaths and injuries. 

Education, proper supervision 
and preventive safeguards are the 
answer to safety problems con- 
cerning household objects that 
hold a potential danger for any 
member of the family. If the fam- 
ily is properly educated regarding 
both the positive and negative 
aspects of firearms and that house- 
hold’s firearms are kept under 
proper supervision, the accident 
ratio would drop to nil. 

Vast Recreational Activity 

Sporting firearms—and there 
are literally tens of millions of 
them in the United States—hold 
a huge potential for recreation, 
pleasure, sport and applied skill. 
They hold a very small potential 
for danger relative to their use, 
numbers, and in comparison to 
other sports. 

Hunting has always been an 
important factor in many good 
“father-son” relationships. With 
the recent great increased interest 
in trap and skeet—and, indeed, 
all participant outdoor sports— 
shooting is becoming an important 
family recreational activity. Ex- 
ample: the number of women 
hunters increased over 100 per 
cent between 1955 and 1960. Over 
1,000,000 women will take to the 
hunting fields in 1963. 

The national press could do 
much to further the cause of safe 


gun handling, the reduction of ac- 
cidents and the healthy promotion 
of a historic American sport. 
Sensationalism—often based upon 
twisted and misquoted facts—for 
sensationalism’s sake ultimately is 
a disservice to the community as 
a whole. 


Basic American Freedom 


In closing, I would like to point 
out that Article Two of the Bill 
of Rights of the United States of 
America states, “. . . the right of 
the people to keep and bear arms 
shall not be infringed.” These are 
not idle words. They were not 
half-heartedly inserted us some 
sort of ill-conceived afterthought 
on the part of the Founding 
Fathers. 

Since the Bill of Rights guaran- 
tees such basic rights as freedom 
of speech, worship and press as 
well as the right to bear arms, it 
is strikingly peculiar that certain 
segments of our national press ap- 
pear intent on abridging any of 
those freedoms. One would think 
that members of the Fourth Es- 
tate—considering their long battle 
to preserve their freedom from 
censorship and government con- 
trol—would realize that any re- 
striction imposed on any of the 
articles of the Bill of Rights is a 
two-edged sword that also might 
be applied to others. 

Our liberties are interdepend- 
ent upon each other and perhaps 
one liberty—for example, freedom 
of the press—cannot long survive 
free from jeopardy without the 
healthy maintenance of all the 
other liberties outlined in our 
Bill of Rights. 

History indicates that the Bill 
of Rights was conceived as a sep- 
arate entity from the Constitution 
to underline the vast importance 
of the individual rights of man in 
our Republic. I would hate to 
think any of us—regardless of our 
personal prejudices concerning 
hunting, the shooting sports and 
firearms—would casually throw 
away any of these personal liber- 
ties so dearly won and preserved 
by our fellow citizens in the last 
186 years. @ 
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CONSERVATION SCENE 
(Continued from page 5) 


treatment plant construction will 
be sought—a new high, $10 mil- 
lion over the current year. 

Chemical Pesticides — Sen. 
Thomas J. Dodd (Conn.) possi- 
bly will re-introduce a bill creat- 
ing a Federal Chemical Council 
to study and make recommenda- 
tions concerning pesticide poi- 
sons. A special study group named 
by the President may recommend 
stricter controls of sales and more 
effective labeling. 


Fish and Wildlife—Enactment 
of a plan to allow for sharing of 
revenues from wildlife refuges 
will be sought by the Bureau of 
Sport Fisheries and Wildlife. 
Payments to counties will be 
necessary before the emergency 
waterfowl wetlands acquisition 
program can get underway in the 
critical areas of North and South 
Dakota. As much as $21 million 
from the loan fund may be re- 
quested. Preservation of water- 
fowl habitat in the Tule Lake- 
Klamath region of California and 
Oregon probably will be proposed 
in another bill. Increased fisheries 
research on marine and estuarine 
areas, as well as on large im- 
poundments, will be urged. 


Public Lands—A_ proposal to 
extend the principle of multiple 
use to the National Land Reserve 
may be introduced. Amendment 
of the Taylor Grazing Act may 
be considered in conjunction 
with it. Mr. Aspinall’s policy on 
land withdrawals and use will re- 
ceive consideration. 


Agriculture—The Administra- 
tion’s program for agriculture has 
not been announced but it is 
probable that the crop surplus 
problem will be attacked by some 
sort of a plan to hold land out of 
production and used for other 
purposes, including outdoor rec- 
reation (see article on Conser- 
vation Reserve elsewhere this 
issue). 

Youth Conservation Corps— 
Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (Minn.) 
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has announced his intent to re- 
introduce legislation which would 
tackle the teenage unemployment 
problem, at least in part, through 
a Youth Conservation Corps. He 
predicts enactment of his Youth 
Employment Opportunities Act, 
which contains the Corps, during 
the First Session. 


Highways—Sen. Lee Metcalf 
(Mont.) and others are expected 
to press for legislation which 
would require that consideration 
be given to fish and wildlife and 
outdoor recreation values in the 
construction of highways with 
Federal funds. 

The President’s budget message 
also will be awaited with unusual 
interest. Many Federal resource 
programs have shared in money 
made available through the Pub- 
lic Works Acceleration Act. How- 
ever, some people fear the use of 
these funds may be reflected in 
lower regular budgets. If this hap- 
pens, disruption of planned pro- 
grams will occur. 


Conservation Award 

The 1962 Outdoorsman of the 
Year Award was presented to 
Nash Buckingham, the “grand 
old man of American conserva- 
tion,” during the Fourth Annual 
Winchester-Western Seminar on 
Firearms and Ammunition Devel- 
opment, Alton, IIl. 

Mr. Buckingham, a resident of 
Memphis, Tenn., who has spent 
most of his 82 years at the fore- 
front of the nation’s major con- 
servation battles, was honored at 
a special banquet on Jan. 18 at 
the Lockhaven Country Club at- 
tended by some of the country’s 
leading conservationists, game 
management specialists and out- 
door writers. 

Colonel Forrest V. Durrand, 
director of the Tennessee Game 
and Fish Commission and Dru 
Pippin, Commissioner, Missouri 
Conservation Commission, were 
among those honoring Mr. Buck- 
ingham. 

The Outdoorsman of the Year 
is selected by a national poll of 
some 4,000 outdoor writers and 


conservationists and the award 
is donated by the Winchester- 


- Western Division, Olin Mathieson 


Chemical Corporation. Former 
recipients include General Curtis 
LeMay, the late Dr. Logan Ben- 
nett, Walter Alston and Robert 
Taylor. 


In making the 1962 award, 
John M. Olin, chairman of the 
Executive Committee, Olin 
Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 
stated that Mr. Buckingham’s en- 
tire life has been an example for 
the nation’s conservationists and 
sportsmen. He said Olin was par- 
ticularly pleased with this year’s 
award because Mr. Buckingham 
had been the company’s first Di- 
rector of Game Restoration back 
in 1925. Mr. Buckingham held this 
position with the old Western 
Cartridge Company for three 
years. 

An outstanding contributor of 
articles and stories on outdoor 
subjects to national magazines, 
Nash Buckingham was one of the 
founders of the Outdoor Writers 
Association of America and has 
received their coveted “Jade of 
Chiefs” award. In 1928, he helped 
found the American Wild Fowl- 
ers, a foundation devoted to the 
study of waterfowl conditions in 
this country and Canada, subse- 
quently absorbed by More Game 
Birds in America, and later to 
become Ducks Unlimited. 

Mr. Buckingham, a_ lifelong 
hunter and conservationist, was 
the first individual to receive the 
Field & Stream trophy for “out- 
standing service to conservation” 
in 1947. At that time the magazine 
noted Nash Buckingham was 
“one of America’s greatest shots, 
one of its foremost field trial 
judges.” 

A graduate of Harvard, Mr. 
Buckingham was later an all- 
around athlete at the University 
of Tennessee where he took his 
degree in law. He earned varsity 
letters in baseball and football. 
His athletic background was put 
to good use when he became a 
sports writer for the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal. @ ; 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’S 
FISHING CITATION 


is available without charge, to any and all subscribers to Florida Wildlife 
Magazine, and their immediate families, who catch any of the fresh-water 
game fish of the prescribed species and size requirements. Citation, show- 
ing recorded date of the catch, will be mailed to the applicant upon receipt 
of the following application form that has been properly filled out and 
signed. 


APPLICATION FOR FLORIDA WILDLIFE FISHING CITATION 


The Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE Date 
Game & Fresh Water Fish Commission, Tallahassee, Fla. 


Please send me the Florida Wildlife Fishing Citation with the inscribed data 
listed below: 


INGING a(DIGOSE prim) ae a a et a 
ake (U[ che Ae Seve OO Oe OO SRE NS Li MN OF | SAR MMR A A | | (= Penile. 
DpeciOss.- ks. siaaei ie = Weight? 2 = . es hengin 

Type of Tackle 

Bait or Lure Used 

Where; Caligit.:.--(22 Sr CRE ee ee Ces 1 County 
Date Caught___——S——SC Crrttclh Witnessed By 

Registered, Weighed By____=~=~~=>—SSS—S—SCSCS« AX] 


(Signature of Applicant) 


CUT OUT AND SAVE THIS APPLICATION BLANK 


ELIGIBILITY REQUIREMENTS 


SPECIES 





LARGEMOUTH BASS 


8 pounds or larger 


4 pounds or larger 


BLUEGILL (BREAM) 


__.1¥2 pounds or larger 


SHELLCRACKER 


2 pounds or larger 


2 pounds or larger 


1 pound or larger 


All fish must be taken from the fresh 
waters of the state of Florida, as defined by 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion. Fish must be caught on conventional 
fishing tackle, with artificial or live bait, in 


the presence of at least one witness. 


The catch must be weighed and recorded 
at a fishing camp or tackle store within the 
state by the owner, manager, or an author- 


ized agent of the respective establishment. 





Aerial view of speckled perch (black crappie) fishermen gathered for angling action along north shore of Lake Okeechobee, a few miles 


southwest of Okeechobee City. — Photo By Tom Wayman 
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